


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL 1914. 


Presentation to M. Jean Louis Pascan, Member ef the Institute of France, 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, Hon. Corresponding Member R.I.B.A., 
at the General Meeting, Monday, 22nd June 1914. 


> 


ADDRESS BY MR. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., F.S.A., President. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—We have met to-night to pay honour to one of the most distinguished 
living architects, M. Jean Louis Pascal. To some extent the ceremony will resemble Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark, because, owing to his advanced age, M. Pascal has been forbidden by his doctors 
to make the journey from France. M. Charles Roux, however, Secretary to the French Embassy, 
has been good enough to come here to-night to receive the Medal on M. Paseal’s behalf, and to read 
the very interesting Address that he has sent us, and which he, of course, would have read himself 
had he been able to be present. I have myself received a letter from M. Pascal, which I will read 
to you. 

* Almost up to the last moment,” he writes, ** | hoped to be able to reply to the kind invitation 
of my British colleagues by presenting myself in person at the Institute on June 22nd, to receive from 
your hands the grand Gold Medal awarded this year, with His Majesty's approval, for the services 
which my long practice of architecture is supposed to have rendered to our art. Only a week separates 
us from this ceremony. It is one which is very moving and honourable for me, and | should fear 
to shock you by failing to appear at the last moment. It is only prudent, out of regard for you and 
those who will be present at this meeting, a meeting which affects other interests as well as mine, 
that I should not expose you to any such risk. My doctor this morning could not reassure me as to 
my undertaking the journey. I must therefore give up the idea, and send you this explanation, 
with an expression of my profound regret at being absent, and at having to reply so ill to the feeling 
of brotherhood which has found for me at my great age this expression of esteem of which [am so 
proud and for which I am so grateful.” 

This letter in its courtesy and charming modesty is characteristic of M. Pascal. The services 
which he has rendered to architecture, and of which he speaks in such depreciatory tones, have won 


him the esteem of architects in every country, and in England his name has long been a household word 
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among architects. M. Pascal was born in Paris in 1837; he was educated in the Beaux-Arts ; in 
the atelier of M. Questel, where he met his and our old friend, Richard Phené Spiers. Mr. S» ors, 
I suppose, is nearly his contemporary, and probably for the same reason he is unable to be wii. us 
to-night. In 1866 M. Pascal won the Prix de Rome, and from 1866 to 1870 he was at the Villa Me. cis, 
returning, I suppose, at the end of that year, or early in the next, to France. You will note iat 
M. Paseal’s training vas 
thus in a sense conti: ied 
up to the age of thirty- 
three; and this is a ‘act 
that I think should be 1: ted 
in these days of 

superficial training. On his 
return from Rome he was 





appointed auditor of the 
Conseil Général des Bati- 
ments Civils, and Inspector 
of Works under Lefue! at 
the Louvre and the ‘ui- 
leries; an excellent example, 
which I hope to see some 
day followed in England, of 
the French method of select- 
ing the most brilliant of 
their young men for official 
employment. The essential 
thing is that our brilliant 
young men, when they re- 
turn from our new school at 
Rome, from which we hope 
such great things, should 
find some official employ- 
ment which will not deprive 
them of their individuality 
nor submerge them in the 
official net. 
M. Paseal’s career was 
now assured. He became 
Patron of his atelier in 1572, 
Was appointed assessor in 
i ara: public competitions, became 
Vice-President of the Con- 
seil Général, a member of the Council of the Beaux-Arts and President of the Jury, and also President 
of the Jury of the Salon, becoming finally a Commander of the Legion of Honour, Officier de I'In- 
struction Publique, a Member of the Institute of France, and Inspector-General of Civil Buildings. 
In addition to all these official employments, he was busily engaged in the practice of his art, 
on monuments to distinguished Frenchmen, on domestic and civil architecture, and particularly 
on that very fine work recently completed, the addition to the Bibliothéque Nationale. In spite 


of these multifarious engagements, M. Pascal has found time for literary studies of architecture. 








This sa side of our work which, I am afraid, is unduly neglected. 
attai ments applying himself to literary work, the result becomes extremely valuable not only to his 


own -ountrymen, but to architectural students the world over. I would mention in this connection 


M. laseal’s labours, in con- 
junciion with M. Guadet, 
for the splendid edition 


of londel’s Architecture 
Francaise. 

\ll M. Paseal’s work 
is marked by fastidious 
scholarship, the distinction 
and simplicity of manner 
which is the fit expression 
of «a natural genius for 
architecture, guided by pro- 
found knowledge. And 
apart from his work as an 
architect and a_ writer, 
there is his work as a 
teacher. I have mentioned 
that Paseal became Patron 
of an atelier in 1872. I won- 
derhow many fine architects 
—rench, English, Scottish, 
American—owe their train- 
ing to Paseal during the 
forty years since he opened 
his oftice. If he had been 
able to be with us to-night, 
if he had been able to visit 
that fine addition which Sir 
John Burnet has made to 
the British Museum, I am 
convinced he would have 
felt that his training had 
not been in vain. And, 
by the way, I should 
like to offer my sin- 
cere congratulations to Sir 
John Burnet on the well- 
deserved honour which, as 
announced in the papers 
this morning, has been con- 
ferred upon him. 

I find on looking 
through the list of Gold 


already on our roll of honour, and I hope our colleagues in France will regard the award 


as renewed testimony of our appreciation of the architecture of their great country. At the recent 
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Medallists that no fewer than ten of M. Pasecal’s countrymen are 
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Exhibition of British Architecture in Paris we found that the work of our architeets received ost 
generous recognition from our French confréres. If, as I hope, they will return the visit next ycar, | 
feel sure that they will find the same feelings of appreciation and sympathy and admiration ey inced 
towards them by their colleagues in England. In nominating M. Pascal for the Royal Gold Medal 
this Institute not only honours a most worthy representative of the splendid school of French 
architecture, but it also expresses in the most emphatie way its admiration of the high persona! and 
artistic qualities which have won for M. Pascal the distinguished place which he occupies among 
contemporary architects. 

M. Roux, I hand over, through you, to M. Paseal, the Medal which is presented by His Majesty 
the King on the nomination of this Institute. 
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FACULTH DE MEDECINE, BORDEAUX J. L. Pascal, architect. 
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CHATEAU DU DOUX, ALTILLAC, CORREZE. J. L. Pascal, architect. 


M. PASCAL’S REPLY. 

Lapres, Mr. PresipENT, GENTLEMEN,—Although in your invitation you kindly gave me per- 
mission to speak in my native tongue, it would have given me even greater pleasure had I been able 
to express my deep gratitude in the English language. 

| should have liked on this eventful day of a long life, not unacquainted with anxieties and 
disappointment, to have shown my joy in a manner which could have been fully understood by all. 
It is for this reason I cannot resist the temptation of saying how grateful I am to my English col- 
leagues for having considered me worthy of such honour, although my sole claim is to be found in 
a life of hard endeavour in furthering the interests of our beloved art. 

Mespames, M. Le Préstpent, Messteurs,—Ma premi®re visite 4 Londres est bien lointaine, 
en 1851. J’étais un jeune garcon et pour la premiére fois votre bonne grace hospitali¢re—dont je 
ressens les effets aujourd’hui—se traduisait dans une famille en amitié avee de petits camarades, 
des garcons et des filles qui ont tous disparu, auxquels nous nous efforcions de rendre & Paris ce qui 
mavait touché si profondément pour cette premi¢re sortie de mon pays. 

Bien que mes souvenirs d’alors me représentent avec la vivacité des premiéres impressions des 
visites & Windsor, 1 Hampton Court, 4 Oxford, & Cambridge, aux Palais de Londres, a ses pares, a 
ses muses, & ses théitres, il n’était guére question d’architecture entre nous, encore qu'un goitt 
qui commengait & se manifester pour les choses de la littérature et de l'art meat fait apprécier et 
fixer dans ma mémoire les ceuvres alors encore presque récentes du Palais du Parlement dont je vis 
auteur, Sir Charles Barry et son fils. 

Pendant d'autres vacances je revins 4 Londres, et les noms d’architectes éminents auxquels 
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jeus Phonneur d’étre présenté pourraient me faire considérer comme un revenant, traitant per- 
sonnalités de l'autre monde, si je ne tenais & énumérer ces souvenirs, parce qu'ils fixent un état sprit 
qui ne m’a point quitts, ayant recu une forte empreinte a un Age oii les émotions sont profondes «t par 
suite durables. C'est ainsi qu'il me fut donné de voir de loin et bien haut des artistes ecomn ceux 
que je cite au hasard: Ashpitel, Owen Jones, Digby Wyatt, Alfred Stevens, Donaldson, Cockcrell. 
Penrose ; d’en entendre, quatre ans plus tard, en 1855, 4 l'occasion de nos grandes Expositions de 
Paris, fraternisant avee nos (ilbert, 
Hittorff, Lefuel, Baltard, Lebas. Due, 
Labrouste et, plus tard, en 1867 avee 
(Juestel, Garnier et d’autres célébrités, 

Plus tard ce fut esprit de 





curiosité, Tamour des renseigneiments 





sur ce qui se produisait a I’étranger 
dans art spécial que j'avais embrassé, 
la recherche des méthodes détude gj 
différentes suivant les nationalités et 
l’esprit quelles Vv peuvent apporter 
qui continua a me tenir en éveil sw 
les productions de votre art. 

Méme, il v a quelque trente ans, 


une mission du Gouvernement francais 





me fit visiter Jusqu'au Nord de I Ecosse 


les édifices consaecrés a lenseignement 





de la Médecine, a Edimboure, ot 





sachevait une école, jusqwa Aberdeen, 





jusqu’a Inverness, et j’en rapportai 
une plaquette publiée avec quelques 
dessins au moment ot commeneait 
Vexécution de la Faeulté de Médecine 
de Bordeaux, que je complete actuelle- 
ment par la Faeulté de Phermacie, 
ma derniere ceuvre sans doute, ceci sans 
la mélaneolie a laquelle je fatsals 
allusion en commencant. 

C’est & cette période que je rap- 
porterai les occasions de connaitre, 
d’entrevoir, MM. Aitchison, \lfred 
Waterhouse, Sir Arthur Blonitield, 
Pugin: et bien longtemps apres encore 





ie r ‘& 
= . New Se ae 


MEMORIAL TO MICHI [, PERE LACHAISE, PARIS. 


ce fut inversement l'appel fait a notre 
compétence qui me fit participer avee Norman Shaw, & Anvers, a la premiere partie du jugement 
du concours Phoebe Hearst de San Francisco, me donnant oceasion plus tard a une cordiale réception 
dans habitation privée de ce grand architecte. La suite nous mena plus lom—jusqu’en Californie, 
avee celui qui lui fut substitué, dans lintimité du méme train, du méme wagon, a aller et au 
retour, avec votre ancien et tant regretté Président, John Belcher, et son aimable femme. 
J’aurais a peine les noms de Sir Aston Webb et quelques autres 4 inscrire dans la liste de mes 
souvenirs sil ne me tenait & cceur de rappeler les rapports toujours sympathiques que j'ai noues 
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avec vos compatriotes parmi lesquels plus que les rapports, l’amiti¢ me dicte de citer le nom de Spiers, 
mon vieux camarade d’étude a Paris, Spiers que ses dessins, ses relevés, ses belles aquarelles main-. 
tiennent dans votre estime, avec son gotit pour l’enseignement qu'il n’a jamais abandonné et que, 
moi aussi, je pratiquai pendant une période en quelque sorte invraisemblable, depuis 1872, date a 


laquelle j’ai succédé & mon maitre, celui de Spiers, M. Questel. 
Ceci m’a encore maintenu dans le milieu anglais, écossais—sans parler du milieu américain, dont 


l'Institut des Architectes m’a 
temoizné de sa sympathie 
presytven méme temps que 
yous, messieurs, par une 
médaille analogue. 

Vous savez que nous ne 
séparons jamais chez nous la 
pratique de notre art et son 
enseiynement et que tous 
nos professeurs sont des 
architectes en exercice. Kt 
c’est ainsi que, vieux maitre, 
je pourrais encore citer 
comme ayant figuré récem- 
ment & votre belle Exposi- 
tion, si appréciée de vos 
collcues francais, des noms 
d’anciens disciples comme 
Burnet, dont la bonne grace 
pour son patron a été inlas- 
sable, avee plusieurs Ecossais 
ou Anglais qui ont maintenu 
la tradition, et que je pour- 
rais encore nommer des 
éleves ayant obtenu votre 
prix de Rome, fidéles aux 
memes antécédents. 

Si je me suis étendu 
aussi longuement sur cette 
question, en ne vous parlant 
que trop de ma_ personne, 
cest, messieurs, que dans 
lattribution de la haute 
récompense que vous ac- 
cordez sous les auspices de 


sa Majesté le Roi, récompense pour laquelle je dois vous manifester ma profonde reconnaissance, l 


services que j’ai pu rendre a l’enseignement sont notés de fagon toute spéciale dans ma carricre. 

Ce serait pourtant contradire la verité que de leur donner une importance dominante, et vous me 
permettrez, en élargissant le cercle de cette réponse, de glorifier dans sa pratique notre noble profession, 
ayant été le collaborateur de Questel, de Lefuel, surtout de Garnier pendant cing ans, de préferer 
la production & toute spéculation théorique et de vous féliciter de la haute dignité dans laquelle elle 
parait étre tenue ici encore plus que chez nous. 


MAUSOLEUM, 





CEMETERY OF 


MONTPARNASSE, 





PARIS. 
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Pays de la liberté, vous ne gagneriez rien, comme dans certaines contrées d’esprit trés moderne 
par ailleurs, 4 réglementer l’exercice de cette profession. A tous risques, il convient qu’elle continue 4 
étre libre, laissant aux résultats obtenus le soin de séparer l’ivraie du bon grain. 

Elle laisse peser sur un seul les responsabilités de beaucoup—dans la conception premiér«., vis 
a vis des programmes que souvent nous avons 4 constituer parcequ’on ne nous les donne qu’incon:)lets 
et contradictoires, vis 4 vis des administrations, des particuliers, ne trahissant jamais le mendat 
de confiance qui nous est accordé, mais cherchant le moyen de proportionner, de mettre en ordre, ce 
qui y figure pour transformer en ceuvre d’art l’ceuvre d’utilité qui nous est confiée. 

Dans les monuments nationaux, les glorifications de Ja guerre, de la paix, dans les palais, dans 
les musées, dans les édifices religieux, ceux de l’ordre le plus élevé, toujours la responsabilité la plus 
sévére, méme si elle semble disparaitre dans les inaugurations et les cérémonies officielles, pése sur nous. 
Elle est d’ordre supérieur, et partout il nous faut, sans perdre le sentiment de l’ensemble, des aspects 
généraux, la subir dans le moindre détail, couvrant celle de nos collaborateurs, de ceux dont le rang 
est le plus pres de nous comme des plus humbles participants aux ceuvres qui portent notre signature. 

Votre noble nation traduit dans l’attribution de cette médaille 4 des étrangers le sentiment d’ordre 
supérieur qui vous anime a cet égard en demandant a sa Majesté le Roi de sanctionner votre 
vote, vous donnez a cette récompense une telle valeur qu’il m’est impossible d’imaginer comment, 
m/‘attribuant cette responsabilité morale, on est venu me chercher dans ma modeste sphére pour prendre 
rang aupres de tant d’artistes indigenes ou du dehors dont les noms figurent dans notre armorial 
moderne. 

Ayant peu de temps 4 vivre, je ne saurais m’appuyer sur cet hommage pour éléver—en vue 
d’ceuvres & produire ma bonne volonté et mon courage a la hauteur de l’illusion que vous vous ¢tes 
faite, messieurs, de mon passé. I] n’y a plus d’avenir pour moi, et je ne puis que me montrer pro- 
fondément reconnaissant de la recherche que vous avez bien voulu faire pour me sortir en si haute 
compagnie, et vous en remercier du plus profond de mon cceur. 


J. li. Pasoas. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


Sirk JOHN BURNET, LL.D., R.S.A. [F.]—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is my 
privilege to move a vote of thanks to His Excellency, the French Ambassador, for so kindly deputing 
M. Roux to read M. Pascal’s message to us on receiving the highest honour which it is in the power 
of this Institute to confer. Before formally doing so, if you will bear with me, I would like, as an old 
pupil of M. Pascal and one who is still in close communication with him, to say how very keenly 
he regrets that the state of his health and the responsibilities of his practice render it impossible 
for him to be with us to-night. Only last week he wrote me that he had decided to come, but his 
letter had evidently been sent off without consulting his doctor, as two days later he informed me 
that he was not to be permitted to make the journey. ‘The President has told you something of the work 
of M. Pascal and the reason why the Institute submitted his name as worthy to receive the medal 
with which His Majesty so ‘graciously associates himself. But when I tell you that there is 
scarcely one country in Europe, in the East or in the West, in Canada or the United States 
of America, in which there is not a pupil of M. Pascal, either practising architecture or as a 
Professor of Architecture or of technical training, you will readily understand that we members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects feel that we are honouring ourselves in honouring him. ‘The 
Atelier Pascal is no recently established studio. From Monsieur Delespine, in 1800 to 1825, it has 
continued under the guidance of such men as Blouet, Duban, Gilbert and Questel, till in 1872 
Pascal, one of Questel’s pupils, became Patron. Six times “ Logiste”’ (competitor for the Grand Prix), 
Pascal was twice second Grand Prix, and finally, in 1868, gained the prize itself. Working with 
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Garnicr, the distinguished architect of the Opera House, in Paris, he still found time to enter 
compctitions, and in 1872 his design took first place in the competition for the reconstruction of the 
Hotel de Ville. In 1874 he gained second place for the church of the Sacré Coeur, on the heights of 
Montmartre. Finally, in 1876, his design for the Faculté de Médecine at Bordeaux was accepted, and 
he is now engaged on its completion, and that building, together with the extension of the National 
Library of France, will remain monuments of that largeness of heart, wide sympathy and indefatigable 
enerzy which have won for him the admiration and affection of his colleagues, clients, craftsmen, 
and pupils. It is these qualities which have made his work, to those who see, no mere buildings, 
but in mass as well as detail, eloquent of the close interest he took in his clients’ needs, his sympathy 
with the characteristics of each craft, and of his respect for the individuality of each pupil. But, 
ladies and gentlemen, I, too, like M. Roux, am here to fill a place. Had Mr. Phené Spiers—known 
to you all as the late Master of the Royal Academy Architectural School, and so affectionately 
referred to in M. Paseal’s message—been able to be here, he would have spoken to you 
of M. Pascal better than I can do as his comrade in the studio of M. Questel; he knew him 
intimately, and it is a source of great regret to me that his state of health did not permit of his being 
present. Had M. Pascal been able to be with us, there are many of his pupils from both England 
and Scotland who would have been here to welcome him, but it is pleasant to think that what we 
do to-night has the heartfelt approval of so many architects without and within the fold of this 
Institute. I might tell you much more about M. Pascal, but I must not allow the enthusiasm of the 
pupil to carry me further. I have said enough to prove to you the importance to us all of M. Roux’s 
mission and to warrant you giving him a most cordial and hearty vote of thanks for the admirable 
and gracious way in which he has fulfilled his duty. 
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THE BEAUTY OF AGE 


Extracts from a Paper by Mr. A. C. BENSON, C.V.O., President and Fellow 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge, read before the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings, 19th June, 1914. 


AM going to attempt to say a few words about the beauty 

of ate buildings, what it consists in, how we are to 

recognise i and why we must 
try to recognise and preserve it. 

An old and beautiful thi ing has two quite distinct kinds 
of beauty, though it is not always easy to say where one 
begins and the other ends. It has original design and con- 
ception, which Ruskin rightly says ought to be called 
expression, and which is, technically speaking, the classical 
quality in beauty ; it has also the beauty of Association, a 
varied and slowly acquired thing, which gradually draws 
into itself all sorts of interests and delights, deposited, as 
Pater says, cell upon cell; and this beauty of association 
is definitely a romantic beauty, not a question of form and 
proportion, but a power of evolving 
in which themes and motifs 
instant and disappear again. - 

What I propose to speak of to-day 
ciation ; and though in one sense it cannot be called beauty 
pure and simple, yet it is a very real and true sort of 
beauty, though a complicated one, in the sense that it 
appeals to the spirit with a subtle and delicate sort of 
charm, and awakens all sorts of remote and musical echoes 
in the soul, like the musie which lingers round vaulted 
roofs, when the organ utters the last huge chords of the 
high-piled symphony, and sinks into an awe-struck silence. 

But the main difference is this, that the beauty of Ex- 
pression of which Ruskin speaks is a thing in itself, 
distinct as Higher Mathematics ; an absolute quality, de- 
pending upon some hidden psychological law, which tells 
even the untrained mind what is in due proportion and 
what is not—while the beauty of Association is a subjective 
thing, contributed to a great degree by the spirit of the 
individual man who perceives it. The more highly stored 
that the mind behind the eye is, the more rich its memories, 
the more deftly and swiftly that it summons up and applies 
its garnered impressions, the more that it knows and feels, 
the more fertile and accessible its sympathies are, by so 
much the more appealing does the romantic force of Asso- 
ciation become. 

I have lately been spending a fortnight in the Cotswold 
country, which I first discovered by accident on a bicycle 
tour thirty years ago. My first find was Burford, that 
astonishing little town, with its Gothic, Tudor, Jacobean, 
Renaissance, and Classical houses, all more or less local 
products, I suppose, but distinguished at every date by an 
infallible touch of style, and all built out of that creamy 
orange oolite which cuts so easily and so sharply, and 
weathers so finely and with such diversity of colour. The 
interest of that little town is that it shows a strong tendency 
at every date to try experiments. It is dominated by no 
traditions. When I first saw it the great manor-house 
behind the pillared gates was ruinous, and there was an 
almost riotously Cinque Cento chapel attached to the house, 
out of the rose-window of which the ivy sprawled, dis- 
jointing the stones.... At a later date I found out 

3roadway and Chipping Campden—the latter being I 
believe the most interesting and beautiful little town in 
England ; I saw Stanway, with its Inigo Jones gatehouse, 
and many of those fine secluded manor-houses, among bare 


; how we are to preserve it, 


a sort of spiritual music, 
outline themselves for an 


is the power of Asso- 
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stone-built hamlets, in the long, cold valleys, with their 
spare faintly tinted turf slopes, and the clear cressy 
streams sparkling by low bridges and weathered garden 
walks. 

But now the Cotswolds are discovered, as they say, with 
a vengeance. There is a secluded combe, which | found 
some fifteen years ago, on a warm, soft spring morniug ; up 
the steep road I went, into the green folds of the little 
valley, and the high hanging woods winding steeply into 
the hill. There was a church, with a sombre manor- house 
close by, a mere homestead evidently, with all the pleasant 
litter of byre and poultry yard close about the house, which 
held up its gables and chimneys over a plum orchard, 
Close beside this was an old fifteenth-century rectory half. 
buried in laurels. It looked as if time had gone to sleep 
there ; and the Spring scents in the air, the songs of birds 

breaking from the thickets, the unselfconscious homely life 

of the place, as we wound up higher and higher, till we 
looked down on the grey roofs and chimney-tops far below, 
fixed it in my mind as a type of the perfectly beautiful 
places of the earth, with its own dumb appropriate life pro- 
ceeding unregarded and undisturbed. 

But what did I find there a month or two ago? A rich 
man—of exuberant taste, no doubt—has discovered it too; 
through the plum orchard a neat road winds, embanked 
with shrubs. The litter of the farm is cleared away, and a 
new wing of excellent design has thrown the old front out 
of proportion, while the whole hillside about the house is 
terraced into gardens and planted with yew hedges. The 
hamlet behind is one almighty mess. There is an excellent 
new circular well-house and some sympathetically designed 
stables ; but there are also kennels and motor-houses, and 
great barns of corrugated iron. Numbers of old cherry 
trees have been cleared away ; and, what is worse than all, 
an ineffable shabbiness, a sense of disgrace seems to have 
fallen upon the old cottages which still lurk among the 
ragged and mud-stained slopes. chal: os i 

But the saddest thing about these beautiful Cotswold 
villages is the condition of the churches. It is almost im- 
possible to find an unrestored church. . The interiors 
have been scraped, cleansed, furbished up, renovated— 
pews, woodwork, galleries have vanished in favour of neat 
deal Gothic seats ; mean and commonplace reredoses have 
been inserted ; many monuments have been removed, and 
frightful glass has been inserted. I remember ten years 
ago in one of the finest of the Cotswold churches falling in 
with the vicar, an excellent man abounding in energy and 
ecclesiastical bonhomie, who took me round his church 
with irrepressible pride. In the tower were piled up the 
pieces of a grand late seventeenth-century reredos. A 
broken pediment, columns, great oak panels, gilded urns, 
the ineffable Name in a glory. I do not suppose it could 
have been put up for less than a thousand pounds. I asked 
what it was. ‘The old reredos,” he said cheerfully, “a 
hideous thing ! The moment I set foot in the church, when 
I was appointed, I said to myself, ‘ Well, you have got to 
go!’ Of course the people didn’t like it—they said they 
were fond of it—but F used a little diplomacy, and went to 
work gradually ; and now we have got something a little 
more in accordance with Christian feeling and Church 
tradition—and I am just waiting to sell it all to a 
dealer.” 

I looked at the east end. There was a poor flat alabaster 
reredos, with three compartments crowded with tasteless 
figures, and little blobs of bright-coloured crystals inserted, 
looking like jellies at a garden party . just a specimen 
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of the hybrid taste of vapid designers, sentimental, 
pietistic. GS hie el are 

What is so deplorable about modern restoration is that 
it is all a submissive harking back to an arbitrary period of 
Church art. It is not a departure, it is a tame virtuosity, 
desiring, if possible, to reconstruct a vanished atmosphere, 
without any real knowledge of what that atmosphere actu- 
ally was. The essence of the old building and decoration 
was to have a few fine dignified things on which the eye 
might rest with unsated pleasure, for ever discovering fresh 
beauties. But the new theory is to cover up everything 
with tawdry and flashy decoration, which gives perhaps a 
scenic sort of pleasure at first sight, and which breeds an 
ever-increasing disgust at the continued contemplation of 
its shallow trickeries, . . . 

I believe with all my heart in a beauty of strict form. ... 
But I believe also in the immense interest and charm of 
development and accretion—what Ruskin calls Associa- 
tion. | like to see and to preserve the best that people 
could do, whether it is a gaudy Jacobean tomb crowded 
with obelisks and emblems and a stiff-ruffed figure in 
veined alabaster, or even a wigged divine clasping a marble 
book, among lachrymose cherubs and cinerary urns. Those 
who ordered and those who designed such things thought 
them beautiful ; and nothing which has ever engaged the 
affections and devotions of human hearts can ever wholly 
lose its charm. ..... 

Anyone who has ever broken up a home and parted with 
familiar furniture must surely have had the feeling that the 
old chairs and tables are being unjustly used, and that they 
will not really ever feel happy with their new owners ; and 
the love of a home is a complex thing, because a house has 
all the charm of a picture or a book, in that it is an expres- 
sion of a human personality, a symbol of human desires and 
designs ; and then it acquires too the secondary charm of 
having been the scene and witness of human adventures 
and events, so that the beam of the roof and the stone of 
the wall have become inseparably connected with human 
emotions and hopes and fears, and have a sanctity of which 
they cannot be divested, which even the prosaic Romans 
felt and rendered in the untranslatable phrase admonitus 
locorum—the spirit and influence of a place—the way in 
which a scene, which is associated with the horror of a 
calamity, or which has been the haunt of genius, can tacitly 
warn a human heart to forbear, to beware, to make a 
choice, or to follow a high example. That is the spiritual 
side of what I have called the beauty of age—its real and 
potent effect upon the emotions of men. ...... 

And then, too, in a less ethical and a more artistic region, 
there is the beauty which falls upon a building from the 
accommodation of all its mutual parts, through the touch 
of rain and sun, the pressure of wind, the strains and 
stresses of the earth, the movements of the soil, the slow 
passage of hidden streams, the thrust of burrowing tree- 
roots, the settling-down and distributing of the weights of 
wall and roof. When a building is first set up it has a 
mathematical rigidity and precision, as of a box of stone 
half embedded in a field. Then the slow process begins ; 
here a softer passage of soil causes a settlement, a corner 
begins to shift away, and the rest of the house inclines a 
little to retain the fabric in its place ; the roof timber warps 
and bends, and the tiles dip and waver in outline ; all this is 
a pure gain, because the beauty of the underlying form is 
there, under the tiny deviations which relieve the eye from 
a too mathematical precision. The house leans and gathers 


itself together, and at last comes to look, not as if it were 
set upon the soil, but had grown up out of it, like a rock or 
atree. It is no longer an intruded thing, but a part of the 
scene. Meanwhile every surface is feeling the influence of 
the chemistry of the air ; the sharp edges are softened, the 
lichen spreads its delicate patches, the sun bleaches the 
southern surfaces, the moss creeps along the sheltered ledge; 
the whole fades and glows into a soft harmony of colour 
and outline. I was looking the other day at what I believe 
to be one of the most beautiful of churches, the half-ruined 
Priory of Little Malvern, in its wooded background, with 
its shallow slender-shafted panelling ; and I saw it to be a 
mass of delicately blended colour, purple and green and 
ruddy brown, an effect that can be produced by no calcu- 
lation or nicety of art ; and yet that particular effect, which 
no wealth can purchase and no skill can reproduce, is the 
very quality which the strong-minded restorer so ruthlessly 
casts away, not understanding that a rebuilt repointed fur- 
bished tower has nothing whatever of interest about it 
except the interest of a copy, an archeological study. And 
this is the real horror of restoration, that this slow treasure 
of accrued beauty and charm is so dully sacrificed, and 
the gentle influence of centuries flung petulantly and 
ignorantly away. 

So my first and last plea is that we should dare to let 
things alone, even if we do not understand them or think 
them beautiful, for the sake of the tender care which set 
them in their place, just so and not otherwise, and in the 
name of memory and reverence and love. For taste is a 
very changeable and inconstant thing, but reverence is 
eternal. The old house, the old church, ought to mean 
something to us, and we must not lightly change and deface 
them. Of course we must not let such emotions hamper our 
lives, and still less unfit us for harder and baser conditions. 
We ought not to grow more and more fastidious by experi- 
ence, and if we find ourselves growing more and more dis- 
gusted and impatient if we cannot have things to our mind, 
then we are setting art before life, and not simply using it 
to enrich and strengthen life. If we are dealing with old 
and venerable things, we ought to do as little as we can to 
them ; mending and repairing, but not what is called restor- 
ing. For a restored church is not a new church and it is not 
an old church—it is a new church without its originality, 
and an old church without its dignity. 

And, if additions must be made for use and life, let 
them be frank additions, and not an attempt to fake what 
is old. 

The beauty of age is very easily marred, and it cannot be 
imitated ; and I am sure that whatever art is, it must be 
sincere. It is the emotion which art can give which makes 
it worth while ; but it must be a real emotion, and not a bit 
of clever self-deception. A love of story-telling and cha- 
racter-moulding is typical of the decline of real emotion. 
As Milton said of the staircase of heaven, 


Each stair mysteriously was meant. 


There is a mystery and a meaning in it all. We do not 
know exactly what it represents, but we must do our best 
to interpret its meaning ; and then we must be serious about 
art, if we are to get any help from it, but never solemn. It 
is being solemn about art when we try to make it produce 
fictitious effects just for the luxury of the emotion, but it 
shows a lack of all seriousness about it if we can misuse and 
deface a beautiful thing and destroy the rich beauty which 
only time and use and reverence can create. 
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CHRONICLE, 
The Annual Dinner. 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute was held 
at the Hétel Cecil on Wednesday, 17th June, the 
President, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., presiding. 
The company numbered 135, and included many 
distinguished guests. Invitations had been accepted 
by the Earl of Plymouth, the Earl of Crawford, 
Viscount Esher, and Mr. John Burns, but messages 
were received at the last moment that they were 
prevented from attending. Seated on the President’s 
right at the high table were the Lord Mayor, Lord 
Redesdale, Mr. Joseph Pease, M.P. (President of the 
Board of Education), Sir Thomas Barlow (President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons), Sir Wm. Richmond, 
Sir Alfred Keogh, Sir Melvill Beachcroft, Sir Arthur 
Evans, Sir Lawrence Gomme, Mr. E. K. Chambers, 
C.B., and Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Lt.-Col. John 
Humphery. On the President’s left were Sir Rick- 
man Godlee (President of the Roval College of 
Surgeons), Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge (Secretary of the 
Board of Education), Sir Aston Webb, Sir Wm. Emer- 
son, Sir James Linton, Sir Ernest George, the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, Mr. Frank Dicksee, and Mr. Deputy 
and Sheriff Painter. Presiding at the lower tables 
were Mr. A. W. S. Mr. George Hubbard, and 
Mr. H. V. Lanchester (Vice-Presidents), Mr. J. A. 
Gotch (Vice-President elect), and Mr. Walter Cave. 
The following is an alphabetical list of the guests : 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams [F.]; Sir Thomas Barlow, Bart., 
K.C.V.O., President of the Royal College of Physicians ; 
Mr. E. B. Barnard, D.L., Chairman Metropolitan Water 
Board ; Mr. Ernest R. Barrow [F.]; Sir Herbert H. Bartlett, 
sart.; Mr. Paget L. Baxter 1.]: Sir Melvill Beachcroft, 
Master of the Clothworkers’ Company; Mr. R. Anning Bell, 
A.R.A. ; Mr. T. P. Bennett [.4.]; Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
President R.1.B.A.; Sir Thomas Brock, K.C.B., R.A. [ Hon. A.); 
Mr. Charles W. Brooks [A.]; Mr. Walter Cave [F.]; Mr. E. K. 
Chambers, C.B.; Mr. Basil Champneys; Mr. H. Chatfeild 
Clarke [F.], President of the Surveyors’ Instititution ; Mr. 
Max Clarke [F.]: Mr. A. W. S. Cross [F.], Vice-President ; 
Mr. K. M. B. Cross; Mr. Henry A. Crouch [F.]; Mr. C. F. W. 
Dening [F.]; Mr. R. Burns Dick [F.]; Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
..A.; Lt.-Col. G. A. H. Dickson, M.V.O. [F.]; The Master of 
the Drapers’ Company ; Mr. Frank B. Dunkerley [F.], Presi- 
dent of the Manchester Society of Architects ; Mr. V. Annesley 
Edlin [Licentiate]; Mr. G. Leonard Elkington [A.]; Sir 
William Emerson, Past-President R.I.B.A.; Sir Arthur 
Evans, F.R.S. [Hon. A.]; Mr. A. F. Farish ; Mr. E. H. Ford ; 
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Mr. R. H. Fowler [Licentiate]; Mr. Percival M. Fra.or [A.]; 
Mr. E. L. Fox ; Mr. Edward Gabriel [A.]; Sir Ernesi George, 
A.R.A., Past-President R.LB.A.; Sir Rickman J. Godlee 
Bart., President of the Royal College of Surgeons ; “ir Lay. 
rence Gomme, Clerk of the London County Council; Mr. H. R, 
Goodrham [Licentiate]; Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A. [F.]; 
Mr. Edward Greenop [F.]; Mr. L. Rome Guthri [A.]; 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, O.M.; Mr. Ewen Harper [/.|; Mr, 
Edward Haslehurst ; Mr. A. Ernest Heazell [F.]; Mr. 33. Scott 
Holmes, Registrar of the Architectura! Association ; \\r. John 
Hooke, Master of the Carpenters’ Company ; Mr. G:rald ¢, 
Horsley [F.]; Mr. P. W. Hubbard; Mr. George H ubbard, 
F.S.A., Vice-President; Mr. Alderman and Sheriff {.t.-Col, 
John Humphery; The Very Rev. Wm. Ralph Inge. D.D,, 
Dean of St. Paul’s; Mr. Harry Osborn Jenkyn; Sir Alfred 
Keogh, K.C.B., Rector of the Imperial College of Scicice and 
Technology; Mr. Walter Lamb, Secretary of the Koyal 
Academy of Arts; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, Vice-Pr: sident ; 
Mr. Walter Lawrence, Jr., President London Master Builders’ 
Association ; Mr. W. L. B. Leech ; Sir James Linton, V.RL.; 
Mr. Gilbert H. Lovegrove [Licentiale] ; Mr. Henry Lovegrove 
[A.]; Mr. Bertram MacKennal, M.V.O., R.A.; The Lord 
Mayor; Professor Gerald Moira [Hon. A.]; Mr. Albeit E. 
Murray, R.H.A.; Mr. David Murray, R.A. ; Mr. W. A. Nelson; 
Mr. H. A. Newton; Mr. W. G. Newton [A.]; Mr. George H. 
Oatley [F.]; Mr. E. G. Page [A.]; Mr. Deputy and Sheriff 
Frederick G. Painter; Mr. G. P. Parker, J.P., Mayor of 
Holborn; Mr. C. Stanley Peach [F.]; The Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Pease, P.C., M.P., President of the Board of Education; 
Mr. C. R. Peers, F.S.A., Inspector of Ancient Monuments; 
Mr. S. Perkins Pick [F.]; Mr. E. Turner Powell [F.]; Mr. 
Ambrose Poynter [F.]; Mr. A. N. Prentice [F.]; The Rt. 
Hon. Lord Redesdale of Redesdale, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. ; Mr. J. 
Campbell Reid [F.]; Mr. F. G. Rice, President of the Institute 
of Builders; Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. ; Mr. H. D. 
Searles- Wood [/’.]; Sir Amherst Selby- Bigge, K.C. B., Permanent 
Secretary of the Board of Education ; Mr. Herbert Shepherd. 
[Ad.]; Mr. Frederick Shingleton; Mr. E. Skjold ; Mr. Evelyn 
Shaw; Mr. J. Alan Slater [4.]; Mr. John Slater [F.]; Mr. F. 
Danby Smith [4.]; Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan [A.]; Mr. 
Augustus W. Tanner [A.]; Mr. Rudolph Tanner ; Mr. Sydney 
J. Tatchell [F.]; Mr. Churton Taylor; Mr. W. Thomas, 
President National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers ; 
Mr. 8. Douglas Topley [.4.]; Mr. Percy B. Tubbs [F.], Presi- 
dent of the Society of Architects ; Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.]; 
Mr. Frederick Wallen [F.]; Mr. Edward P. Warren, I’.S.A. 
[F.]; Dr. T. H. Warren, M.A., LL.D., President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford ; Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F.]; Sir Aston Webb, 
K.C.V.0O., C.B., R.A. [F.]; Mr. Maurice Webb, President of 
the Architectural Association; Mr. W. A. Webb |[4.]; 
Mr. E. P. Wells, J.P.; The Mayor of Westminster; Mr. W. 
Henry White [F.]; Sir Frank Wills [F.]; Mr. J. B. Wills | 4.1; 
Mr. Charles Woodward [A.]; Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.}; 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Secretary of the Architectural Association ; 
Mr. Clyde Young [F.], Mr. Ian MacAlister, Secretary, and 
other members of the staff, and representatives of the Press. 


The usual loyal toasts, proposed by the President, were 
enthusiastically honoured. 

Tue Rr. Hon. JosepH Pease, P.C., M.P., President 
of the Board of Education, in proposing “ Architec- 
ture and the Sister Arts,” said: The history of art 
is associated with primitive man. We have knowledge 
that primitive men in the caves devoted themselves not 
only to oratory and, music, but even to the carving of 
mammoths and bears on the sides of the caves, or on the 
bones which they had gnawed. But of all the arts I 
believe architecture must be the oldest, because the roofs 
of those caves were supported, and unless they were 
prevented from untimely collapse the residents might 
have disappeared, and the generations which followed, 
too. It is, of course, somewhat presumptuous on my part 
to try to apportion blame, praise, or criticism to any- 
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thing connected with art or artists when I am surrounded 
bv 50 many men of genius, of skill in achievement, of 
taste in the various great arts of this country. But my 
excuse must be that I believe it is a great advantage to 
the nation, even if it is not absolutely essential, that 
evervone should endeavour, so far as his opportunities 
occur in life, to do something to cultivate artistic taste. 
Nearly every householder, in the course of his life, has to 
choose his own house, or to build one, and every such 
occasion presents an opportunity towards the improve- 
ment of taste, and making a man think in regard to 
the beauties connected with his own home and his sur- 
roundings. Taste creates, in turn, a demand for the 
application of art, first of all in the comforts connected 
with the home, which every individual desires shall be 
pleasing to himself ; and secondly, in connection with the 
refining work of the national buildings of our country. 
I am greatly indebted to the President for the way in 
which he has helped the Board of Education in con- 
nection with its work at South Kensington, the Royal 
School of Art, and the Victoria and Albert Museum ; there- 
fore I feel that I am on common ground with you in pro- 
posing this toast. The work of training the young is a 
subject with which I am becoming daily more familiar ; 
under the guidance of my officials I feel that I am getting 
to learn something in regard to the importance of following 
certain definite principles and establishing the training of 
the young on the right lines.—I have a great deal of sym- 
pathy with architects. I know the long years of study, 
the close application required, before an individual be- 
comes fully qualified as an efficient architect. And I know 
the tact and patience architects have to show to their 
various clients, who expect all sorts of impossible things. 
They expect their money to go much farther than it pos- 
sibly can; they place all sorts of limitations in regard to 


expenditure, and at the same time they keep on extending 
their demands on the architect, and he has to look pleasant 


and smile, and do the best he can. But all that process is 
not very helpful to his genius nor calculated to inspire him 
with artistic ideas.—I think we may rejoice in the fact that 
wherever there is progress in art, that progress, to at 
any rate a certain extent, remains permanent. Nations 
emulate one another, pursue one another, compete with 
one another in the glorious impulse towards the creation 
of that which is beautiful; and each age and each race 
imprints its own influence upon art; and art seems 
also to stamp each period in history, and to stamp each 
nation’s characteristics.—I have expressed my sympathy 
with you, and I am now going to ask, and claim, your 
sympathy with me. I am responsible to Parliament for 
the Royal School of Art, and have to take a somewhat 
paternal and benevolent interest in the provincial art 
schools of the country. I have great problems before 
me, because all who are interested in art—whether in 
architecture, design, modelling, sculpture, or painting— 
realise that the system of art training has not reached 
perfection yet in this country ; it is not an exact science. 
And it is very difficult for me, not being an expert, always 
to be sure that I am following exactly the right lines in 
endeavouring to secure the best administration for the 
training of the young in connection with the application 
of art to the industries. If there has been progress in this 
direction—and I believe that there has—although that 
progress may have been slow, it has been steady, and it is 
to a great extent due to the generosity of the various 
artists—painters, sculptors, and architects—who have 


given their time and their labours, not merely to th> 
production of works in which they themselves are mainly 
interested, but to the training and the teaching of the 
young, so that the genius of the nation might have fair 
and full scope in years to come. In our country we 
possess, perhaps, more beautiful homes than those 
possessed by any other country in the world. And not 
only are we proud of our rural homes and our beautiful 
old houses in the various sylvan resorts throughout the 
country districts, but I think that we may take some 
pride in the work of to-day, and you especially as British 
architects, in connection with the great buildings which 
we see surrounding us in this great City of London. And 
I think we may take good hope for the future. , I believe 
the arts in this country will continue to flourish, and I 
will conclude by quoting the excellent words of your own 
motto: “ Usui Civium, Decori Urbium.”’ 

Str THOMAS BROCK, K.C.B., R.A. [Hon. A.], in 
responding, said: Let me, on behalf of the profession of 
Sculpture, thank you most sincerely for the extremely 
cordial manner in which you have received this toast. 
The expression of your good will is especially gratifying, 
because the prosperity of sculpture has from the 
earliest of times been principally due to the association 
existing between the sculptor and the architect. Indeed, 
the two professions have always been so closely allied that 
one, that of sculpture, might almost be regarded as part 
of the other, one of the primary purposes of the sculptor 
being the adornment of architecture. I doubt if in the 
history of British sculpture the art has ever stood at so high 
a level as that at which it stands to-day, and I attribute 
much of the progress that has been made to the sympa- 
thetic attitude shown towards it by the leading members of 
the architectural profession. And our indebtedness is rather 
added to on this account, that as the result of this progress, 
considerable public interest has been aroused, evidence of 
which is to be found in every centre of industry and social 
life throughout the country. There is a certain section of 
the community—I suppose there always has been in every 
country and in every time—which professes to regard 
the Fine Arts—painting and sculpture in particular—as of 
no practical value, and as being therefore unnecessary to the 
welfare and the prosperity of a nation. I think everyone 
here will agree with me that such a view is both fallacious 
and short-sighted. Like that of learning, the funda- 
mental purpose of all art must be to elevate and refine, and 
who will deny that, of such elevation and refinement, the 
issue must be the added well-being of mankind? Art no 
longer serves as the expression of a conqueror’s pride ; to- 
day it has a real social value. Equally with the spoken 
and written word, beauty of form and beauty of colour 
may assist in the forming of men’s minds, and so be respon- 
sible in their refining influence for that clearer, wider, and 
truer outlook, upon which the advancement of civilisation 
must depend. 

Mr. Basth CHAMPNEYS [Royal Gold Medallist', in re- 
sponding for Architecture, said: The toast to which I have 
been asked to reply, Architecture and the Sister Arts, 
naturally suggests some consideration of the relations 
between them. It has been pretty constantly claimed on 
behalf of architecture, and not seldom conceded, that she 
takes precedence of sculpture and painting, a claim the 
grounds of which are fairly obvious. A primary and 
most important function of the sister arts has been, since 
the early days of civilisation, to adorn the building, especi- 
ally the temple; for art has for the most part flourished in 
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connection with religion. On the well-known principle 
of “first catching your hare,” the structure must take 
precedence of the decoration in order of time and of im- 
portance: the primary conception must be architectural ; 
and, in controlling the consensus of the arts to a har- 
monious result, the architectural motive may justly claim 
to contnue paramount—the originalidea must be extended 
to the decorative accessories. I suppose we have all of 
us at some time or other pondered over a notion of the 
ideal building—one in which the architect, the sculptor, 
and the painter have worked in perfect harmony of thought 
to a common end—almost as though a single artistic soul 
had been divided three There have, 
indeed, been in the past some few great humanists who 
could combine in themselves this triple function; but 
since their day the tendency has been towards specialisa- 
tion and sub-division, and it is possible that in the future 
still further differentiation may be established. At any 
rate, at the present time, as our age does not seem likely 
to produce another Michelangelo or Leonardo—who 
possibly might be objects of suspicion to the general 
public if they did appear—the only condition on which 
some approach to the ideal may be attained is the sym- 
pathetic co-operation, in which the architect, as the 
originator of the idée mere, must almost inevitably take 
a leading and controlling part. All this seems fairly 
obvious, and will, I be generally admitted. 
There is, however, another point of view from which 
the relative positions seem likely to be reversed. It is 
impossible to maintain at the present moment, whatever 
has been held in the past, that architecture can have 
taken precedence in time, have come into existence 
before painting and sculpture. To make such a claim 
would be to fly in the face of archeology and probably 
also to flaunt the anthropologist. The former shows us 
that an excellent graphic art portraying animal life, 
discovered in the South of France and elsewhere, was 
evolved at a time when men dwelt in caves, and when the 
architectural impulse could be exercised only in the choice 
and possible improvement of habitations made by nature. 
Probably no less proficiency was reached in sculpture 
by these same cave-dwellers, though the actual evidence 
in surviving examples is more difficult to obtain. But 
even in the absence of evidence we might assume that 
this art was not wholly neglected by them. The childhood 
of the world is somewhat similar to that of the individual. 
We can scarcely imagine that with the material ready 
to hand and probably superabundant leisure, these pre- 
historic ancestors of ours refrained from the pastime of 
making mud-pies; we cannot very well imagine that, having 
the keen instinct of portrayal, shown in their scratchings 
on horn or bone, they stopped short of fashioning the 
mud into the semblance of human or animal form. Pro- 
bably the paucity of record of their sculpture is due to 
want of skill in baking, and owing to this much that was 
worth preserving, possibly on more than archeological 
grounds, has returned to the dust from which it was 
formed. So much we may learn from the archeologist. 
The anthropologist may suggest to us a still earlier origin of 
the graphic arts. From might learn that the 
earliest painting, the germ of the pictorial art, is to be 
found in the application of pigment to the human form 
with a view to improve on Nature, a consideration which 
suggests that the original motive of clothing was not so 
much warmth or decency—the Jatter a point on which 
very divergent views seem to have prevailed—as decora- 
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tion. To this position, indeed, certain modern fashions 


seem to show a tendency to revert! The same a iithority 


might establish that the very earliest evidence of the sculp. 
tural idea is to be found in the endeavour to impvove the 
human form by remodelling the living clay according to 


ideals with which it is not easy for us to sympathise, but 


which must nevertheless be classed as in essence scu! ptura] 


And all this took place possibly before even the d: sire for 
a habitation had suggested any approach to an architec. 
tural idea. So that I think we architects must concede 
that from at least one point of view our art must be content 
to take a back seat. However, on an occasion such as this, 
all questions of precedence, of comparative importance, of 


origin must give way as being of no more than academic 
interest. It is more to the purpose to express a confident 
hope that the three arts will work in constantly in: reasing 
harmony. I am proud to answer for the art in which [ 
have spent a fairly strenuous lifetime. 

Mr. FRANK DICKSEER, R.A., responding for “* Painting,” 
said: In attempting to reply to a toast of this kind one 
is really amazed at the extent of the field before one; it 
is quite impossible to do adequate justice to it. At least 
I find it so. Mr. Pease touched on one point which is of 
interest to artists, and painters especially, at the present 
time—viz., a curious modern development in the art of 
painting, which I think most sane people very sincerely 
regret ; 1 refer to those exhibitions which have been held 
of late in Bond Street and the neighbourhood, by post- 
impressionists, cubists, futurists, and all those cults of 
which I do not profess to understand very much. But I 
think it is bred of a spirit which perhaps the Minister of 
Education would do well to watch. I am inclined to 
think that it is due to that desire to obtain the wages of 
labour without labour. It is a little of that spirit which 
you hear of in another place of getting ninepence for 
fourpence! This, I am inclined to think, may account to 
a certain extent for these mysterious and weird, and I 
think diseased, productions. And perhaps it is this spirit 
of laziness on the part of the artist, or a perception that 
a feeling of notoriety is within his grasp, that allies itself 
with another baneful spirit which is to be found in a 
certain section of the public, a section that seems to get 
rather wearied of well-doing, and has a sort of sickly, 
jaded appetite which needs stimulating by highly spiced 
and unwholesome food. Therefore these misguided, and 
demented artists—for if they are sincere, I am sure they are 
insane—afford this food for those jaded appetites. That, 
I think, is perhaps a phase of modern art which those who 
are in a responsible position should watch with a certain 
amount of care. There is one other point I should like 
to mention, because it is so very seldom one is in a position 
to make a suggestion to a Cabinet Minister. I think it is 
recognised by most of us that, although we possess in this 
country an enormous number of beautiful and valuable 
pictures, they are fast crossing the ocean and finding a 
home in that country where wealth is amassed by a few 
persons who have such command of money that it is a 
matter of indifference to them whether they spend £5,000, 
£50,000, or £100,000 on a work of art. Although it is 
impossible to prevent art productions going where the 
source of wealth is found, I think we might take some 
means to obtain a little satisfaction for ourselves in the 
transaction. Therefore I suggest—and it is perhaps 4 
rather bold suggestion—that there should be an Export 
Duty put upon all works of art of Old Masters leaving these 
shores. Not very long ago one of our noblemen parted 
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witha landscape by Rembrandt for £100,000. Consider if 
an Export Duty of ten per cent. were put upon that, and 
that this sum were set aside for the Trustees of the National 
Gallery! I do not think his lordship would have suffered 
very seriously in pocket (very likely he could have made 
the purchaser pay it), and the National Gallery would 
have had the handling of £10,000—a very useful addition 
to the £2,000 per annum which, I think, the Treasury 
allows them. The suggestion has perhaps been made 
before, but I hope that some day it may be considered. 
Mr. Paut WATERHOUSE [F.], in proposing the toast 
of “ The Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and the Corporation of 
the City of London,” said: My Lord Mayor, it sometimes 
happens to a speaker on these occasions that the close 
of his speech is drowned in those symbols of inattention, 
chattering and the clatter of knives; therefore, before the 
end of my speech is lost, may I put the end at the beginning 
for safety’s sake, and tell you that it is my task to 
ask this audience to drink most heartily your personal 
health, and the personal health of the Sheriffs, also to 
wish long life to you and to your great office? Mr. 
President, you will probably allow me to remind you that 
there were days when you were a much more serious 
young man than you are at present. I allude to the days 
of your youth in years; when there was probably put into 
your hands, as into mine, a book which I believe the 
degenerate youngsters of to-day have nothing to do with, 
probably the most ancient illustrated volume in the world, 
a work of imagination, called Euclid. Euclid sets himself, 
as you and I[ know, Sir, to prove things. Some of the 
things he proves are hard of belief, even with his 
explanations. Some of the things he proves are so ob- 
vious that we can do without Mr. Euclid’s explanation, 
and I have a proposition before me to-night of that kind. 
No argument is needed from me to induce the present 
audience to drink to this toast. Obviously there was good 
reason for entrusting me with it. It is not merely a self- 
evident proposition—it is one of those axioms or postu- 
lates which Euclid gives away on the first four pages, 
“Two straight lines cannot enclose a space.” Two 
hundred architects cannot withhold their homage to the 
Lord Mayor. I have assumed that no words of mine are 
needed in recommendation of the toast, but it is possible 
you, my Lord, may require a few words of explanation as 
to why the homage of architects should be acceptable to 
yourself. We are lovers—fully licensed lovers—of antiquity, 
of things which are old, and, being old, are also beautiful 
and useful. There is no doubt about the beauty and 
usefulness of your office. As to its age, gentlemen, have 
you realised that it is 725 years old to-day? Have you 
ever thought of it? 725 years! How much older 
the mayoralty of London is than almost anything 
else in London or in England—older than Magna 
Charta! Think of that, you reformers! Older far than 
Crecy and Agincourt! Think of that. you warriors! 
Older than the House of Commons! Think of that, you 
Members of Parliament! The origin of the House of Lords, 
gentlemen, is wrapped in mist. Happily the date of 
the mist is known. (Laughter.) It settled on England 
some time after the Lord Mayor had been several years 
in possession of his office. I see here my friend—if I may 
venture to call him so—the President of Magdalen. I wish 
I could assure him that his ancient Oxford college was as 
old as the office of the Lord Mayor, but I cannot. In fact, 
as far as I can make out, the Lord Mayor advances 
towards us out of the halo of mythology, arm-in-arm with 


the Tower of London and the Worshipful Company of 
Weavers. (Laughter.) Architecturally speaking, my 
Lord, you are not of a period that finds special favour 
by way of imitation at the present time. You are just 
casting off such things as zig-zags and chevrons, and are 
about to deck yourself with dog-tooth. You are delight- 
ing the heart of the late George Edmund Street by adhering 
to the square abacus. You are “ transitional,” in fact. 
It is a fine thing to be ; to have about you the flavour of a 
glorious past, the hope of a fine future, and the blessed 
element of change. But, Sir, we give thanks to heaven that 
though you may be a little ivy-clad, so to speak, you are 
not a ruin; nor again, thank heaven, an historic monu- 
ment. My Lord, will you forgive me if for a minute I am 
a little intimate, and assure you in a privacy to which 
these gentlemen need not listen that there is a kind of 
personal reason why I should be allowed to propose your 
health to-night ? Once upon a time, in a murky northern 
clime, where the waters of the Medlock seek the sea— 
this seems to have dropped into rhythm and rhyme, so I 
must try to keep it up—Where the waters of the Medlock 
seek the sea, on a chilly autumn morn, two October babes 
were born. And one, my Lord, was you, the other me. 
(Laughter.) Poetry runs away with people, and it has 
run away with me. The place and the month were the 
same, my Lord, but not the day nor the year. The 
excellent idea of being born in Manchester which 
came to you, came to me a year sooner—(laughter)—and 
was acted upon. (Laughter.) It is quite possible, my 
Lord, that you and I may have met in our walks abroad. 
It was wrong of me not to see the emblems which hovered 
over your infancy, but you could never have guessed 
that that other child would one day rise up to speak to 
you in public. A super-man of super-vision could have 
seen above your cradle the golden glow of the regalia of 
the City of London. Over your humble servant, as 
emblems of a humbler future, were a blunt pair of german- 
silver dividers. Did I call myself“ your humble servant ” ? 
It is one of the regrets of a career with many disappoint- 
ments in it that I can only wish so to style myself. The 
place which I call my office, my Lord, is separated from 
your dominions by seven inches, the beggarly half of a 
fourteen-inch wall. In the entrancing view from the 
windows are the two grim granite stones which mark 
the westward boundary of your Empire. There are times 
when you are visited by monarchs from a distance, from 
larger though less important kingdoms. You go forth to 
meet them on that spot with your sword. After a moment 
of menace you change to graciousness and beat your 
sword, not into a plough-share, but—let us say—into a 
table-spoon, and turn hostility into hospitality. If, my 
Lord, on one of those occasions you should think fit, 
instead of retiring so gracefully to the City, to make a 
border foray amongst the neighbouring tribes of the 
western boundary with the idea of extending your realm 
and would care to knock at my office door, which is next 
adjoining, it is possible that I and my men would 
come down to you like the six citizens of Calais, in our 
shirts—yes, we should certainly wear our shirts— 
as bloodless first-fruits of your westward conquest. 
It would be an impertinence in me to speak of your 
personal services during your year of office. All that 
you do in the way of conspicuous ceremonial is well known 
to all of us through the public prints. Many unchronicled 
things which you do in the way of faithful drudgery are by 
many of us guessed at, and for all these we thank you 
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most heartily. Only two matters would I venture 
specifically to allude to. One is the hospitality 
which you have extended to the London Society, in which 
many of us are deeply interested, and the other is the 
confident hope and belief and faith that we architects all 
have, that nothing can go very far wrong with St. Paul's 
whilst there is such a corporation to look after it. We feel 
grateful for what has already been done by your Corpora- 
tion in that matter. And now, my Lord, you may be 
sure, as I say, that it is in no misappreciation of your 
personal services and personal prestige that when I call 
upon my colleagues here to drink to this toast I ask them 
to remember the 725 years that are behind you, and to 
remember also the future, and to hope for—let us be 
modest—at least another 275 years, to round off the mil- 
I have no use for the Englishman who has no 
use for England’s history. The past is a most precious 
possession. Some folk say: “ Look forward, do not look 
back.”” Some people think of the present as a mere 
spring-board for the future; but a happy past is a great 
possession, and I think you will agree with me, nly Lord, 
that the present, which you are so ably making, is really 
the human opportunity for providing posterity with an 
unblemished and beautiful past. 

Tre Riaut Hon. THE Lorp Mayor: First of all let me 
say how gratified I am that Mr. Waterhouse, whose name 
is so well known and so revered in my native city, has 
favoured me by proposing the toast of the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of the City of London. Mr. Waterhouse, 
in his very witty and able specch, referred to the antiquity 
of our great Corporation. But, ancient as we are, we are 
proud enough and conceited enough to feel that although 
the most ancient Corporation in England, and possibly 
in the world, still we are the most up-to-date Corporation 
in existence. We are so up-to-date that we feel it neces- 
sary from time to time to consult, Mr. President, with 
your able Institute to assist us whenever we are about to 
alter or beautify our grand old city. 
we have had advice, and very good advice, as we know 
we shall always get, from your very excellent institution, 


lennium. 


On many occasions 


and I believe at the present moment we are seeking 
your assistance in connection with the new bridge 
which is about to be built across the Thames. Of 


course it is a very great pleasure on all occasions for 
the Lord Mayor to have the toast of his health pledged, 
because he feels that it is a compliment not to the 
actual holder of the office but to the office itself, and in 
particular to the Corporation, in which every citizen of 
London is interested. I am delighted to be present this 
evening, because I know the good work that your Institute 
is doing, and I know, as Mr. Waterhouse kindly mentioned, 
the association between the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the London Society, to which I was able 
to offer some slight hospitality a short time ago. As long 
as those two bodies work amicably together, with the one 
idea in their mind of stopping the vandalism which would 
get rid of our fine old monuments, we shall have cause to 
thank them. I think so long as the Corporation of the 
City of London exists and keeps its head, and has the 
assistance of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
there will be no fear of vandalism in the City of London. 
We have appreciated that year by year in the City; and 
not only in the City in particular, but in Greater London, 
we are indebted to members of your institution for the 
magnificent buildings that are now being put up. So long 
as your institution keeps a watchful eye upon that, and 
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gives the advice which it is always ready to give, I do 
not think we need fear that our country will be oiitdone 
by any other country in the magnificence and beauty of 
its buildings. I often say it is not much goo veing 
Lord Mayor of London unless one can take come 
liberties. And I shall take a liberty now. I cai only 


conclude it is through the extreme modesty of your 


President that the toast of his health is not down «on this 
list. So I shall take the liberty of proposing it, and jt 
gives me very great pleasure to do so. As far as archi. 
tecture is concerned, the name of your Presiden: is a 


household word. He has attained the highest distinction 
the profession can offer—that of being your President, 
He is distinguished, too, not only by his architectural 
works, but also by his writings upon your art. It is ‘here- 
fore a great privilege to me to have the opportunity of 
proposing the toast of his health, and gratifying because 
I know everyone will support me to the fullest decree, 

The toast was drunk with musical honours. 

THE Prestpent: My Lord Mayor, my lords and 
gentlemen, I thank you, Sir, for the very kind way in which 
you have proposed this toast. I have often wondered 
what it must be for the Lord Mayor to have to propose 
the health of some person whom he had never met 
You, Sir, are not in the least daunted by the fact 
that we have not met before to-night, though we have had 
some delightful conversation. But the Lord Mayor went 
through his work like a man—a testimony, I think, to the 
high ability of those who hold the great office of Lord 
Mayor of London. Of course, we all know the traditional 
hospitality of the Mansion House; they extend a kindly 
hospitality to everybody—good, bad, and _ indifferent— 
and I believe I come in somewhere. (Laughter.) ‘There 
was one point in that extremely able and amusing speech 
of my friend Mr. Paul Waterhouse—one of the best speeches 
I have ever heard him deliver—on which I shall venture 
to correct him, because last year I had the honour to 
propose this toast. I think I am right in saying that the 
Corporation of London made a shot, a magnificent shot, in 
the year that he named, but that shot missed its mark, 
and they finally established themselves at about the 
time of Magna Charta. I only mention this because 
Mr. Waterhouse suggested that when the Mayor and 
Corporation established themselves they were in a transi- 
tional stage. I controvert that altogether ; they were not 
in a transitional stage—they were in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, by which time, speaking as an archi- 
tect, the great stream of English architecture was fully 
started and under way. Therefore when the Mayor and 
Corporation were firmly established they were fully in 
the swim and current of English life. That position they 
have maintained magnificently ever since ; and I do not 
think there is any likelihood of their passing into a transi- 
tional stage. I think the work which they do so ably now 
will advance to further stages, and that it will not be 
diminished in the future. I thank you again very sin- 
cerely, gentlemen, for the kind way in which you have 
received this toast. I ask the indulgence of the distin- 
guished visitors who are here to-night if I say one or two 
words on a more intimate matter—namely, the private 
affairs of the Institute. I am sure they will accord me 
that indulgence, because it is a matter of somewhat 
burning interest to us at this moment. About two years 
ago, or rather more than that, the whole question of 
registration was referred back to your Council, with an 
intimation that it was desirable that they should go into 
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the vole matter, to see what they could do. They 
appoi: ted a very representative committee to investigate 
the question, and the committee was presided over with 
indomitable persistence by our old friend Mr. John Slater, 
and he was helped by other good men of the Institute. 
They conducted a careful investigation into the whole 
situation, and found two incontestable facts. One was 
that the majority of those who practise architecture in 
this country had made up their minds that they must have 
registration, in some form or another. They also found 
that the chances of any Bill of the slightest value in this 
matter being placed on the Statute Book was, to all 
intents and purposes, negligible. They endeavoured to 
see what they could do to help matters, and in the result 
they have produced a scheme and policy of Registra- 
tion by Charter, which, I am glad to say, in its essential 
principles, has received the approval of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. There are still certain details in 
the machinery to be settled. It is not to be expected that 
a large movement of this sort will be accepted without 
serious criticism. My own feeling is that where criticism 
is bona fide, where it is constructive and not destructive, 
the more criticism we have the better, because, human 
nature being what it is, it is quite impossible to satisfy 
everybody. My own view is that if a scheme is produced 
to which nobody objects, the probability is that it is 
not worth objecting to; because all the vital elements, 
all the elements of progress and development in that 
scheme, have been eliminated in order to spare the 
susceptibilities of somebody or other. Now, gentlemen, 
I do not think the policy of the Council, which has been 
endorsed by you, is under that reproach. It has had 
a great deal of criticism, some of it extremely good ; and 
it has evolved a scheme which, I believe, will be to the 
permanent interests not only of this Institute, but— 
what is of more importance—of the whole profession 
of architecture in this country and its relations to the 
public. In propounding this scheme, your Council took 
its stand on the undoubted fact that this Institute is the 
one body in the country which is capable of dealing with 
a problem of this magnitude. The past history of our 
Charters, the many distinguished men in the last fifty or 
sixty years amongst our members, the services which the 
Institute has rendered to the public—and I am glad to 
have the endorsement of the Lord Mayor in this matter— 
show that the Institute is justified in taking up this position. 
I believe this measure is a wise, logical, and statesmanlike 
measure. I believe, also, that if it is loyally supported, and 
if it is administered in a generous and ungrudging spirit, it 
will solve the problem that has sapped the energies of our 
great profession for the last quarter of a century. Gentle- 
men, it is something over two years since I had the honour 
of being elected President of this Institute ; they have been 
years of considerable anxiety and difficulty. As I shall 
shortly be handing over my charge, I hope you will not 
find that I have failed in my trust. If I have, it is my own 
fault, because I have been most loyally supported by all 
the members of this Institute ; and when I came into office, 
over two years ago, I came into touch with a Council which 
was new and untried, and I say deliberately, with full know- 
ledge of the past history of the Institute, that I believe no 
President of our Institute has ever had a more loyal and 
devoted Council than that which I have had the pleasure 
of working with during the last two years. I shall never 
forget, gentlemen, my association with all of you who have 





laboured in the service of this Institute. My successor in 
this office will be Mr. Ernest Newton. (Applause.) He, 
unfortunately, is unable to be present to-night, having an 
older engagement to examine in architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. But I need not say anything to commend 
to you my successor, because we know him as an accom- 
plished architect, a man of great personal charm, and a man 
who has never spared himself in the service of the Institute, 
on the Council, or on the Board of Education. Iam sure 
the new Council will give him loyal support in his arduous 
and responsible duties, such as has been extended to me 
during the past two years, and I wish the best of luck to 
the new President and the new Council. 

Mr. WALTER Cave [F.]: The toast of the guests of 
this evening has been entrusted to me at somewhat short 
notice, so I trust our guests will forgive me if my remarks 
about their various attainments are brief. We have had 
the pleasure of the company of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
this evening, and the remarks by Mr. Waterhouse concern- 
ing them have been so apt and well expressed that no addi- 
tional words of mine can be of any use. Mr. Pease, whom 
we have had the pleasure of hearing to-night, has also been 
intimately connected with us in the matter of examinations 
in architecture ; particularly the President has been in com- 
munication with him, and he has given, I believe, help and 
advice on these matters. As an educating body there is 
nothing more gratifying to us than the connection with an 
official in his position. We also have with us various mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, whose names are familiar to us 
all; there is Mr. David Murray, Mr. Frank Dicksee, Mr. 
MacKennal, Sir Thomas Brock—whom we have heard—Sir 
James Linton, Sir William Richmond, Mr. Anning Bell, Sir 
George Frampton—all of them welcome amongst archi- 
tects. We have also Mr. Lamb, the new secretary of the 
Royal Academy, whom we welcome here to-night. We 
have various presidents of learned societies ; and we have 
Mr. Walter Lawrence, President of the London Master 
Builders’ Association, and Mr. Rice, President of the 
Institute of Builders. These we also welcome, and wish 
them the very best of luck in dealing with the difficult 
position which is before them at the present time. We 
have also Sir Rickman Godlee, President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and Sir Thomas Barlow, President of 
the College of Physicians, both of whom we welcome at 
this board. The City Companies are represented by the 
Carpenters’, who have always been very much in syin- 
pathy with our work, the Salters’ Company, the Drapers’ 
and the Clothworkers’. There is one other gentleman here 
to-night whose presence we have often earnestly desired 
and asked for, but up till now, I believe, he has not been 
able to attend ; I speak of Mr. Thomas Hardy. His repu- 
tation as a great novelist is well known, but it may not be 
so well known that he was articled once to a distinguished 
member of our profession, an uncle of our President, Sir 
Arthur Blomfield. I do not know the date when he was 
there, but I think it was some years ago. (Laughter.) 
Professor Gerald Moira we welcome here to-night ; he is the 
designer of the excellent cover of our menu. I come last 
to the Dean of St. Paul’s. I am in the proud position of 
being able to claim that I was at school with him, though 
in wandering about in the lower forms of Eton I used to see 
him in the dizzy heights of the sixth form. His reputation 
as a scholar began at Eton, where he won the Newcastle 
Scholarship and other prizes. He is now occupying a position 
in London of immense interest and importance, and his say- 





ings are well known. I have great pleasure, gentlemen, in 
proposing the health of our guests; there are others whom 
I should have mentioned had time permitted, but I couple 
with the toast the name of the Dean of St. Paul’s. 

THe VerRY Rev. WitttAM Rap Ince, D.D., Dean 
of St. Paul’s: I have been wondering why the honour 
of replying to this toast has been conferred upon me in the 
presence of so many distinguished guests, some of them 
resplendent in medals, stars, and gold chains; and I can 
only suppose I have been chosen as, in a sense, repre- 
senting the most conspicuous building in London; that 
I may shelter my modesty under the shadow of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s dome, which is now, I am happy to 
say, in the charge of two distinguished members of your 


body. Or perhaps our hosts have been moved by admira- 
tion not of ecclesiastical, but of theological architecture, by 
those wonderful controversial edifices, reared in a style 
which no base materialistic architect ever dares to emulate, 


a style in which, for t} 
ingeniously supported 


e most part, the foundations are 
yv the superstructure. However 
that may be, it is, or should be, an easy task to express my 
thanks, on behalf of my fellow-guests and myself, for the 
delightful evening which we have spent. We all feel it a 
great honour to be entertained by this body, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, men who have done so much 
to transform our rather sombre Metropolis into one of the 
finest cities in the world. I often think that the architect, 
more than a member of any other profession, must feel 
that in his case the voice of conscience is objectified in an 
embarrassing manner. 


l 
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Men in other professions may 
forget their mistakes, or deny them, or, in some cases, bury 
them; but the architect is always obliged to live with his 
misdeeds staring him in the face, unless he can silence the 
Recording Angel by making friends with the Suffragettes— 
and that is a theory of the recent outrages which it has been 
reserved to me to suggest. But how seldom it is in the case 
of any important new building that we are not able to feel 
that it is an ornament to the place which it occupies! 
Indeed, we owe a very great debt to our architects. But I 
must, before I sit down, specially thank my old school- 
fellow, Mr. Cave, for the very kind way in which he referred 
to myself. It is, indeed, one of the great pleasures of these 
public dinners to me that I so often meet old Etonians 
whom I have not seen for thirty-five or forty years. I will 
not say I always remember them ; sometimes, when some 
portly City magnate comes up and claims acquaintance, I 
feel inclined to say, when I survey his ample waistcoat—- 
(laughter)—** I am very sorry, but this is not orbis veteri- 
bus notus, the globe as known to the ancients; it is more 
like Mercator’s projection!’ (Laughter.) Gentlemen, 
I beg to thank you very heartily, in my own name and in 
those of my fellow-guests, for the most enjoyable evening 
that we have spent. (Applause.) 

During the evening a programme of music was excel- 
lently rendered by the following artistes: Miss Amy 
Simpson, Miss Helen Blain, Mr. Frank Webster, and Mr. 
William Emerson. 


The New Architect Knight. 

At the distribution of His Majesty’s Birthday 
Honours announced last Monday a knighthood was con- 
ferred upon Mr. John James Burnet, R.S.A., LL.D. 
[F.]. At the General Meeting on Monday the President, 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., took advantage of Sir 
John Burnet’s presence to tender him the congratula- 


] 


tions of the Institute on his well-merited honour. 
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St. Paul’s Bridge. 

Sir William Emerson [F.], who was appoin:ed by 
the Corporation to assess the merits of the com) titive 
designs sent in for the architectural treatment of the 
new St. Paul’s Bridge, has awarded the first pr :nium 
of £300 to Mr. G. Washington Browne, !'.S.A. 
Edinburgh; the second, of £200, to Mr. Charies E 
Barry [4.], of Parliament Mansions, Westminster; 
and the third, of £100, to Mr. EB. R. D. Selway { Licen- 
tiate|, of 94, Fontenoy Road, Bedford Hill. 


The Proposed Architectural Defence Union 
The Special General Meeting called for M day, 


15th June, to consider the scheme prepared |)\ the 
Board of Professional Defence for the formation of an 
Architectural Defence Union, fell through owing to 
the small attendance of members. By-law 65 provides 
for a quorum of not less than thirty subscribing 


members, of whom at least sixteen must be Fi WS: 
but by half-past eight only eleven Fellows (including 
six members of the Council), thirteen Associates (in- 
cluding one member of the Council), and one Licentiate 
had assembled, and the Chairman (Mr. George Iub- 
bard, F.S.A., Vice-President) had no alternative but 
o declare the meeting void. An informal discussion, 
1owever, took place, and regret Was expressed at the 
indifference, judging by the scant attendance, with 
which this important proposal seemed to be regarded 
by the general body of members. On the motion of 
Mr. Hubbard, a very cordial vote of thanks was passed to 
Messrs. Max Clarke [F.] and K. Gammell [-1.], respec. 
tively Chairman and Hon. Secretary of the Committee 
responsible for the scheme, for the immense amount of 
time and trouble they had devoted to the matter. 

For the information of members it may be men- 
tioned that the scheme which was to have been 
discussed on the 15th was the outcome of the Resolu- 
tion passed at a fully attended meeting of the Institute 
held on the 9th June 1913, when on the motion of 
Mr. Edmund Wimperis [F.], seconded by Mr. K. 
Gammell [A.], the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted—viz., “ That the Board of Profes- 
sional Defence be instructed forthwith to prepare a 
detailed scheme for the creation of a Fund for Mutual 
Aid and Advice (Legal) for members of the Institute 
as necessity may arise.” 

The Board of Professional Defence in reporting to 
the Council the result of their labours pointed out that 
their scheme was practically based upon the Articles 
of Association of the Medical Defence Union, which 
had been in existence for nearly thirty years and had 
proved of the greatest benefit and assistance to the 
medical profession, of whom by far the greater number 
were members of the Defence Union. The Board 
further pointed out that in preparing their scheme 
they had had the advantage of the advice of Dr. 
George Bateman, General Secretary of the Medical 
Defence Union, who had most kindly attended one of 
the Board’s meetings and placed his experience freely 
and fully at their service. 
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University of London School of Architecture. 

A conversazione given last Wednesday by the Vice- 
Chancellor and governing body of the University of 
London was the occasion of a large and_ brilliant 
gathering in the handsome new buildings of the 
Schov! of Architecture at University College, Gower 
Stree Prince Arthur of Connaught, President of the 
University College Equipment and Endowment Fund, 
was present at the function, and amongst those pre- 
sented to His Royal Highness were the generous 
donor of the new buildings (whose name, by his de- 
sire, lias not yet been made public), and Professor 
F. M. Simpson [F.], architect of the buildings and 
Director of the School of Architecture. The building 
provides accommodation for over 100 students, and 
includes three large studios (50 feet square ; 35 feet by 
22 fect ; 27 feet by 29 feet) ; a museum (50 feet square) ; 
a cast gallery (48 feet by 28 feet) ; a library (35 feet by 
22 feet) ; a lecture theatre (40 feet by 28 feet) ; a 
class-room (27 feet by 19 feet) ; an entrance hall (27 feet 
by 10 feet). A feature of the entrance is the eighteenth- 
century doorway and architrave transferred from 
the King’s College School of Architecture at the 
instance of the delegacy of that College. There are 
also private rooms for professors and lecturers, a 
diagram-room, dark-room, cloak-rooms, lavatories, 
and additional rooms for new developments which 
can be utilised as required. 

On the occasion of the conversazione, among the 
large collection of interesting exhibits were a selection 
of diagrams from the collection formed by the late 
Professor T. L. Donaldson to illustrate his lectures at 
University College, 1841-65, and the diagrams used 
by the late Sir Gilbert Scott to illustrate his lectures 
on Medizval Architecture at the Royal Academy. 
On view in the Library was a valuable collection of 
rare architectural books, plates, and engravings, the 
property of the School. For the entertainment of the 
guests a charming selection of music was performed, 
and lecture-demonstrations, with lantern slides, were 
given, among others, by Professor Adshead [F.], on 
“ Some Absurdities in Town Planning ” ; by Mr. A. E. 
Richardson [F.], on “Some Aspects of Professor 
Cockerell’s Work” ; by Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A. [F.], 
on * Our Countryside’; and by Professor F. M. 
Simpson [F.], on “‘ Chateaux in the Loire Valley.” 

The Department of Architecture at University Col- 
lege has grown out of a Department entitled “ Engineer- 
ing, and the Application of Mechanical Philosophy to 
the Arts,” instituted at the foundation of the College 
in 1826. The Department of Architecture was 
started in 1841, and the first Professor was Thomas 
L. Donaldson, who held the Chair for nearly twenty- 
five years. He was succeeded by Professor Hayter 
Lewis (1865-81), who had a considerable share in 
establishing and organising the R.I.B.A. Examina- 
tions in Architecture. His successor was Professor 
T. Roger Smith (1881-1903), during whose time the 
Carpenters’ Company established at the College two 
evening classes, one for Architectural Drawing and 


the other for the teaching of Building Construction, 
and later a class for measuring and estimating 
builders’ work. Professor Roger Smith was suc- 
ceeded in 1903 by the present Director, Professor F. M. 
Simpson. Under his direction the school has been 
re-organised : complete Day Courses have been 
instituted, one leading to the Architecture Certificate, 
the other to the B.A. Degree. Courses in Academic 
Design have also been instituted. 

At King’s College a chair with the title of “ Art 
Construction ” was established in 1840, and was held 
by Professor William Hoskin till 1861. He was 
succeeded by Professor Kerr (1861-1890), during 
whose tenure the title of the Chair was changed to 
that of “* Architecture and Building Construction.” 
Professor Kerr was succeeded by Professor Banister 
Fletcher (1890-1899), who instituted full-time day 
courses extending over three years. Professor R. 
Elsey Smith was the next occupant of the Chair, his 
appointment dating from 1899. After the incorpora- 
tion of University and King’s Colleges in the Univer- 
sity of London, the Senate decided that it would be 
expedient to combine the two Schools of Architec- 
ture in asingle building, for which a suitable site was 
available on the north-west front of University 
College. The generous gift above referred to enabled 
the combination to take effect, and work was begun 
in the new building on the Ist December 1913. Pro- 
fessor F. M. Simpson is assisted by Professor R. 
Elsey Smith, Mr. Leslie Wilkinson [4.], and Mr. 
Arthur Stratton, F.S.A. [F.], Lecturer. Sir John 
Burnet, R.S.A., LL.D. [F.], is the Special Visitor for 
the Academic Design Class, and Mr. Leonard Stokes 
[F.] and Mr. Edward P. Warren, F.S.A. [F.], Special 
Visitors for the Evening Design Class. 





London University Site. 

At the meeting of the Senate of the University 
held on the 17th inst. a letter was read from the 
Premier to the Chancellor of the University (Lord 
Rosebery) stating that the Government could not 
contemplate the diversion of Somerset House from 
its present purposes. The Senate at the same meet- 
ing passed the following resolution :—“‘ That the 
Vice-Chancellor be requested to inform his Majesty’s 
Government that the Senate, having considered 
various sites which have been suggested for the 
headquarters of the University, are of opinion that 
it is undesirable to proceed further with such con- 
sideration unless and until H.M. Treasury intimate 
their willingness to provide accommodation more 
suitable in situation, more convenient in character, 
and on terms not less advantageous as regards tenure, 
etc., than those attaching to the present occupation 
at South Kensington.” 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The Board of Education announce that on and 
after Wednesday, Ist July, 1914, admission to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum will be free every day. 








International Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso- 
ciation: Congress and Tour. 

The first congress and tour of the Internationa | 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association to be 
held in England and Scotland during July promises 
to be very successful. There are parties from Canada, 
America, Australia, and India, while Continental 
countries will be represented by Austria, France, 
Germany, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Russia. 
and Spain. The party is visiting the principal 
housing and town planning work of the country, and 
is holding short conferences in the various towns in 
order to consider the problem in each place. There 
are several official Government representatives and 
a large number of representatives of municipal 
authorities desirous of learning at first hand of the 
housing work which has made England famous 
throughout the world. Those wishing to meet and 
exchange views with the experts of other countries 
can obtain particulars of the honorary secretary, 
Mr. Ewart G. Culpin, 3, Gray’s Inn Place, Gray’s 
Inn, W.C. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

A friend of the Architects’ Benevolent Society who 
nd who has for many 
years been interested in its work, has just presented 
the Society with a donation of £1,000. 


desires to remain anonymous, ¢ 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
Registration by Charter. 
65, Harlesden Gardens, N.W.: 20th June 1914. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.., 

Sir,—Whatever may be said in advocacy of the 
Registration proposals now before the Institute, it is 
useless disguising the fact that they are not favour- 
ably regarded by the profession as a whole. Apart 
from the Licentiates’ grievance, arising out of their 
exclusion from the class of ** Chartered Architects,” 
there is the opposition of the Sox iety of Architects to 
be reckoned with, which, combined with that of a 
vast number of unattached practising architects, is 
certain to place the Institute in a most embarrassing 
predicament if the policy is continued 
without radical amendment. 

The unhappy distinction between 


present 


* chartered ”’ 
and “ registered ” architects is an extremely objection- 
able element of the new proposals, and in my judg- 
ment is alone sufficient to wreck the ultimate success 
of the scheme. 

The title “registered architect’ is sure to be 
regarded as denoting inferiority of rank (signifying, as 
it must, the unqualified status), and it is inconceivable 
that unattached architects with a reputation to 
maintain will voluntarily submit to the designation. 

If the policy of Registration by Charter is to be 
brought to a successful issue, it is surely obvious that 
the Institute must have the support of the entire 
profession. 
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[ would suggest, as materially contributing +o this 
end, that the title “ chartered architect ” be » plied 
to all architects eligible for admission to the R: ister. 
irrespective of academic status ; the qualificat. on for 
admission after the termination of the pr: posed 
registering period being by special regis‘ration 
examination conducted by the Board of Regis‘ :ation 
(from which Associates R.I.B.A. would be exeipt). 

Secondly, that the Registration Board in ¢ontrol 
of the Register be triennially elected from th four 
classes of Fellows, Associates, Licentiates, and non- 
members of the Royal Institute, in strict proportion 
to their numerical strength on the Register. 

Thirdly, that the registration machinery brought 
into existence in the first instance by Royal Charter 
be incorporated in a Registration Bill for enforcement 
by Statute as soon as opportunity occurs. 

If the new charter is framed in accordance with 
these proposals, I venture to affirm that the Institute 
policy will commend itself to the vast majority of 
architectural practitioners throughout the country. 

Yours truly, 
C. D. Haw ey [4.] 


Registration and the Position of Licentiates. 
3 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C.: 24th June 1914. 

Srr,—Will you allow me to add a word to my 
protest of the 4th inst. in the nature of an appeal to 
the whole body of corporate members to consider the 
questions now before the Institute in a spirit of devo- 
tion to the future interest of the profession as a 
whole. May I ask any member who desires to 
differentiate on the Register, to ask himself seriously 
the simple question, ““ Why do I desire differentia- 
tion?” And if the answer is a selfish one, may I 
go further and ask him to change his attitude ! 
Personally, I cannot imagine any motive for wishing 
to differentiate which is not a selfish one. 

Registration may be a good thing or a bad thing, 
but good or bad the Institute is committed to a certain 
policy, and it is for those who hold the position of the 
Institute to be of value to the profession, and for those 
who are the temporary custodians of its prestige 
to see that nothing is done to-day which a future 
generation may regret. Surely there are some 
amongst the leaders of the Associates who can speak 
with sufficient authority, and with such weight of 
argument, that the whole body of Associates may 
believe that it is better to think of the profession than 
of the individual self. To preach the gospel of 
unselfishness may be a thankless task, but it is 
better than kicking against the pricks ; and it appears 
to me so clear that the selfish policy must fail that I 
marvel that an apostle is needed to preach the gospel 
at all. I would like to put the following points to 
those Associates who so ardently desire distinction. 

1. Associates will not be in any way affected by 
being on the same Register as those who are not 
members of the Institute. 
2. Competition will be neither more nor less after 
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REGISTRATION AND THE POSITION OF LICENTIATES, v0 


ion than before, as far as the present 


Regist 
generation is concerned. 

3. Registration will not give any more than admis- 
the Institute has given to Licentiates—.e., 
recogni'ion of qualification to practise. 

4. The Institute, by recognising the qualification 
to practise when admitting Licentiates, did all that 


sion to 


js necessary for inclusion on the Register; and by 
seeking to distinguish between those entitled to 
practise (the only raison d’étre of a Register) and its 
corpor: ate members, the Institute becomes in the eyes 
of 1. public just a little ridiculous. 

‘There is no reason why the Privy Council, or the 
wi lic, should suppose that the 852 Fellows and 
1,695 Associates R.I.B.A. are each and all worthy to 
be set above some 7,000 other practising architects. 

Since my letter of 4th June was published in the 
JouRNAL I have received several calls on the telephone 
letters, and visits from other Licentiates in London 
and the Provinces, and I can assure the corporate 
members of the Institute that rather than put up with 
the treatment which some at least seem to think we 
merit, the whole body of Licentiates will be appealed 
to, and I have little doubt they will take the necessary 
steps to protect themselves from any action on the 
part of the Institute; for I do not suppose any 
member of the R.I.B.A. can imagine that the Charter 
would be granted in face of the active opposition of 
2,000 of their own newly-elected members—elected 
for the very purpose of obtaining Registration by 
Charter. Let me make myself perfectly clear on this 
point, | am not writing this as a threat, but as a 
warning. Iam speaking only for myself and without 
other authority, merely as one who has the ultimate 
interest of a great profession at heart, and with no 
personal interests to serve. I have existed 45 years 
without the Institute, and suppose I could still exist 
without it. On the other hand, I like to think that the 
Institute represents all that is great and worthy in 
the profession. I have always taken an interest in 
its doings, even as an outsider; and it hurts me to 
think that it may not be all that it might be. 

I would like to see the A.A., the Society of Archi- 
tects, and other Societies drawn together under the 
egis of the R.I.B.A., forming by affiliation one great 
association which would embrace everyone in the 
profession and protect every member ; teaching our 
students, helping and guiding those in practice, and 
caring for those too old to work. In such a Society 
would it matter very much if some of us were not quite 
the equals of some others, either in ability, social 
standing, education, or culture? I think not. But 
even if it matters, the fact must be faced that the 
closing of an open profession must inevitably lead to 
inequalities for a time. Let us imagine the future of 
architecture in England under the conditions I plead 
for. The Royal Institute of British Architects 
with its schools and lecture rooms, library, dis- 
cussion rooms, and general information bureau, 
official arbitrators and expert advisers; its defence 


union, and its approved society; the unfailing 
guide, philosopher and friend of every architect in the 
country ; all bound together in one great co- operative 
movement, “ each for all and all for each.” 

I can see in my mind’s eye such a professional ideal 
realised, but it will not be in my time. It is for us of 
this generation to do what we can to advance our 
ideals if only a little way, or at least to do nothing 
which may put off still longer the day of their 
realisation. 

I venture to appeal to those who have the power 
in their hands, whose words carry weight, and who 
may mould the destinies of our profession, to think 
well before they do anything which being done cannot 
be undone, or say ¢ anything which being said cannot 
be unsaid, lest a future generation forget their 
distinctions in the bitter memory of their selfish 
action in the day when men were ‘wanted to do the 
work of men at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.— Yours, etc., 

Joun E. Yersury, Licentiate. 
Sunlight and the Colours of Stained Glass. 
12 Buckingham Street, W.C.: 18th June 1914. 
To the Editor, Journau R.1.B.A.,— 

Srr,—It is, I belie sve, a we ll-established fact that 
strong sunlight streaming through certain old cathe- 
dral windows of richly tinted stained glass and 
impinging on stohe pavement appears quite white, 
shewing no trace of the glass colours. 

It has been suggested that this curious “ depolar- 
ising ” effect is peculiar to ancient pigments, the secret 
of which is lost; and even forms a criterion of the 
antiquity of stained glass. 

As the phenomenon is not without its importance 
in the study of daylight, any information with regard 
to it or any observations made by members during 
their summer holidays would be welcomed by,—Yours 
faithfully, Percy J. Watpram, Licentiate. 








MINUTES, XVI. 


At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1913-14,held Monday, 22nd June 1914, at 8.30 p.m.—Present : 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., in the Chair; 26 Fellows 
(including 13 members of the Council), 24 Associates 
(including 1 member of the Council), 3 Licentiates, 2 Hon. 
Associates, and several visitors—the Minutes of the Meeting 
held 8th June 1914, having been published in the JourNnat, 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Secretary announced that Mr. Ernest Godfrey Page 
had been reinstated as an Associate of the Royal Academy. 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation of 
the Royal Gold Medal to M. Jean Louis Pascal, and handed the 
medal to the Secretary to the French Embassy, M. Charles 
Roux, who had been deputed by the French Ambassador to 
receive it on M. Pascal’s behalf. 

M. Roux having read an Address sent by M. Pascal in 
acknowledgment of the honour, on the motion of Sir John 
Burnet, LL.D., R.S.A. [F.], seconded by Mr. Ernest Newton, 
A.R.A. [F.], a vote of thanks to the French Embassy and to 
M. Roux was passed by acclamation. 

The proceedings then closed at 9.30. 
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THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Designs. 

In accordance with the Regulations the following 
six further problems in Design have been set by the 
Board of Architectural Education for students pre- 
paring for the Final Examination : 

Instructions to Candidates. 

1. The drawings, uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must 
be sent to the Secretary of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 9 Conduit Street, W., on or before the 
specified below. 

) 


which should be on 


dates 
2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the 
author, AND HIS FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the 
name of the school, if any, in which the drawings 
have been prepared, must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, 
must be accompanied by a declaration from the 
Student that the design is his own work and that 
the drawings have been wholly executed by him. 
In the preparation of the design the Student may 
profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the 
shadows projected at any angle of 45° in line, mono- 
chrome, or colour. Drawings in subjects (b) are to 
be finished as working drawings. Lettering on all 
drawings must be in a clear scholarly character. 

Subject XVI. 

(a) An island ona tiver, about 240 feet by 100 feet, 
is the site for an Hotel and Tea Gardens. The usual 
accommodation for a country hotel, together with 
ample balconies, having suitable outlook, is to be 
provided. There accommodation for 
housing boats. The general level of the island is 
8 feet above the river, which in flood rises 6 feet. 

Drawings required —Block plan to ,},-inch scale, 
with other drawings to }-inch scale. 

(b) A Dairy and Farmstead (60 cows). 

Drawings required —Plans to ,',-incl 

Elevations of portions and sect 
with }-inch scale details. 

Subject AVI. 

(a) A Circular Hall for meetings, 
seat 2,000. An organ, and the usual cloak rooms 
and retiring rooms, must be provided. The building 
to be considered as being on a detached site, and the 
facades to be in ston 


should be 


1 scale. 
ions to 4-inch scale, 


concerts, etc., to 


Drawings required. -t-inc] St ule and a detail to 
t-inch scale. 

(b) An Elementary Mixed School for 200 children, 
for a Rural District. The area of the site not limited, 
but the school is to be designed on the Corridor 
System. A Manual Instruction Room and a 
Cookery School are to be included. 

Drawings required—Block plan to 
Other drawings to }-inch scale, 


Hall to 3-inch scale. 


giz-inch scale. 
and detail through 
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Subject XVIII. 


(2) The Organ-case in the Circular Hal (see 


Subject XVII. (a) ). The longest pipe to be 5x feet, 

Drawings required —}-inch scale with some <ctails 
to not less than } full size. 

(6) A Group of small Dwellings for 12 aged couples 

. . . .~ ' , 

to be considered from a practical point of view, 


Each Dwelling to consist of at least two room:. A 
Common Dining Hall and Kitchen offices to | 


; ; “¥2 ~? 
vided. Site having a frontage of 80 feet lookins S.E, 
on the outskirts of a town. 

Drawings required—}-inch scale, and details of 


different portions to }-inch scale. 
Dates for Submission of Designs in 1914-1515. 


Subject XVI. Subject XVII. Subject XVIII. 


United Kingdom 3lst Aug. 31st Oct. 31st | 
Johannesburg 3lst Oct. 31st Dee. 28th Feb. 
Melbourne 30th Nov. 31st Jan. Slst Mar. 
Sydney 30th Nov. 31st Jan. 3lst M 
Toronto 30th Sept. 30th Nov. 31st Jar 


The Final: Designs approved. 

The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted by the following students 
who are qualifying for the Final Examination have 
been approved :— 

SUBJECT XIV. 

(a) DesigN For CounciL OFFICEs. 
Gray: G. H. 
Gregory : i. 
Grellier: C. 
Griffiths : W. 
Hague: H. V. 
Hamilton: A. B. 
Hart: E. J. 
Head: G. L. 
Hemm: G. 
Hossack: J. D. 
Howcroft: G. B. 
Jackson: R. 
Jacob: J. H. 
James: C. H. 
Jenkins: T. T. 
Jepson: H. N. 
Johnson: A. G. 
Jones: L. F. 
Jones: W. O. 
Kassem: H. Z. 
Koch: M. D. N. 
Langdell: G. A. 
Langrish-Toye : F. 
Lavender: E. C. 
Lawton: W. V. 
Leadham: G. 8S. 
Lister: H. A. 
Loweth: S. H. 
Lyne: D. R. 


Alison: W. 
Allen: G. 
Allison: W. 

Ap-( iruffydd :C. 0. 
Armstrong: J. R. 
Battiscombe : H. 
Blackford: J. 
Bowes: R. 
Brooks: C. J. 
Broomhall: T. H. 
Brown: J. M. 
Callender: C. W. 
Carreras: L. E. 
Charles: H. L. 
Davies: H. F. 
Duncan: R. A. 
Dyson: V. 
Eaton: G. M. 
Evans: T. C. 
Fernyhough: S. 
Foote: C. A. 
Forbes: A. Ss. 
Ford: L. 8S. 
Frater: R. 
Freaker: A. L. 
Garrett: S. G. 
George: B. 
Gooder: F. E. 
Gossling: H. F. 


Maemillan: A. L. 
Matthews: J. B. 
Moore: R.S 
Mortimer: A. L. 
Moscrop: W. N. 
Mowat: D. &. 
Pace: C. L. 
Pennington : W. F. 
Robinson: N. 8. 
Rose: G, A. 
Rowntree : ( 

St. Leger: C. D. 
Shenstone: G. 
Stainsby: G. P. 
Stedham: P. N. 
Stott: A. E. 
Takekoshi: K. 
Taylor: J. A. C. 
Terrell: W. EF. W. 
Tomlinson: L. D. 
Triscott : H. +. 
Walch: J. B. M. 
Walker: H. F 
Weekes: N. B 
White: P. G. 
Whitehead : H. M. 
Wilson: J. F. 
Woodrofie : N. F. 
Young: W. C. 





(}) Design ror Cuurcu SPIRE. 

Barley: F. A. Dickinson : J. Owen: A. H. 
Cheek: C. C. Fyfe: J.S. Robertson: M. 
Craske: C. W. Hendry: M. Toothill : J. EF. P. 
Crossland: H. E. Mackenzie: K. B. 

Designs for other subjects from the following 
candidates have also been approved :— 
Binnie: W. B. Gostling : W. B. 
Derry: D.C. L. Omar: I, 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL TOUR IN CENTRAL FRANCE AND BURGUNDY. 


By W. 8. Purcnon, M.A. [4.] 


Read before the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, at the University of Sheffield, 12th March 1914. 


YOR one of the youngest of the English Schools 
4 of Architecture to arrange a three weeks’ 
tour in France as a summer _ vacation 
course was rather an ambitious undertaking. <A 
particularly interesting programme succeeded, how- 
ever, in attracting a sufficient number of students 
to make the tour possible, and the very able leadership 
of Dr. G. H. West [A.], of which it is impossible to 
speak too highly, and the persistent brilliance of the 
weather, combined to make the venture an unquali- 
fied success. All the numerous difficulties connected 
with hotels, railways, ete., inseparable from such a 
tour, vanished with the appearance of Dr. West, 
While the R.I.B.A. travelling cards, and the official 
permissions with which the members of the party 
were provided, proved a veritable “ open sesame ”’ 
to every storehouse of priceless treasure visited. 


TROYES. 


We will begin with the cathedral at Troyes, a 
building which was commenced about 1200, and not 


completed when the seventeenth century was well 
advanced. It has double aisles to the nave and choir, 
a single aisle with radiating chapels at the east end, 
aisleless transepts of slight projection, and ten side 
chapels arranged between the buttresses of the nave. 
Internally, an early example of the fully developed 
oblong vault may be seen, and a glazed triforium with 
an open arcade in front of the glass runs right round 
the church. In the nave strong ribs are brought right 
down to the floor from the vault, but in the choir—a 
fine example of early Gothic—each rib brought down 
from the vault rests on the capital of a small detached 
shaft in front of the main pier. The church contains 
fine stained glass, mainly of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries—there is a great deal of sixteenth-century 
glass in the various churches of Troyes—and a some- 
what toy-like baptistery screen of the time of Henry IT. 
Externally, the main feature of interest is the sixteenth- 
century west front, with three great portals. the 
central one surmounted by a fine rose window, and 
two towers, of which the southern one is unfinished. 


4C 
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This west front is principally of the Flamboyant 
type, but the influence of the R 

seen in the upper part of the north tower, in the 
arabesques in the panels of the portals, and in the 
internal arches at the west end. The Flamboyant 
work here is much more architectural than in some 
examples. 

The Church of St. Urbain, built between 1262 and 
1266, is for its date a r markably light and delicate con- 
struction. The capitals in the interior are more like 
fourteenth than thirteent 
parts capitals are omitted as in Flamboyant work. 


enaissance may be 


century work, and in some 


The lightness is, if anything, overdone, the whole 
building having a rather thin and wiry 
and the double set of tracery at the east end is some- 
what confusing. There is no 


coming close down to the main arcade, the choir being 


appearance, 


triiorl1un the clerestory 


practically a elazed screen irom top to be ttom. Viollet- 
1 of the western part ol 





le-Due was responsible for mu 
the church. 

The Church of the Madeleine, built early in the 
thirteenth and enlarged in the sixteenth century, 
is principally famous for its remarkable rood screen 
of 1508. The construction of this sereen is Late 
Gothic of a rather unfortunate type, but 
what clumsy Italian ornament is introduced in the 


form of shells, bead an let enrichments, and 


some- 


arabesques. 

The Church of St. Jean was built in the second half 
of the fourteenth century, but was damaged by fire 
at a later date and rebuilt in parts A good deal of 
the building is Flamboyant Gothic, with arch moulds 
and vault ribs dying out on piers wavy ” plan and 
having no capitals. Some of the tracery is a curious 
form of Flamboyant, but other windows contain 
tracery ofa very classic ty pe. 


g sé 


St. Pantaleon is a remarkable example of sixteenth 


It contains Flam- 
bovant tracery, a staircase and a south door of the 
hes in the lowe1 


re is an Interesting early 
] 


and seventeenth century work 


same stvle, and there are pointed ar 
story of the apse. T! 
ions and ara- 

Flamboyant 
‘waves ” decide 


Renaissance stair with Italian medal 
besques ; the piers are of the “ wavy 
type at the bottom, but at the top th 

4 , 


to be flutes, and the pl 
capitals and a Classic cornice, while the eallery and 


‘rs support great Corinthian 


triforium are interesting examples of Early Renais- 
sance work. Some of the altars in the side chapels 
remind one of Jacobean fireplaces, but the wall treat- 
ment in other cases is more forn 

The Church of St. Nizier is principally of the six- 


teenth century, and some of its features show clearly 


some points in the development of the Renaissance 
The south door. fol instance I imboyant. with 
Renaissance touches in the form of cherubs’ heads, 


ete. The north door is a Francois I. example, with 


playful swags one-third the wav up the lower shafts 
and a picturesque tll he 0 rb ver, while the west 
doorway is an example of rather more fully di veloped 


Renaissance work. The use of the Greek fret on its 


[27 June 1914 


lower impost is noteworthy. Internally, Flami..,yant 
and Renaissance tracery, some late seventeent) -cen- 
tury glass, and, in the apse, cherubs and ci juds. 
probably stuck on in the eighteenth century, n:ke a 
somewhat bewildering mixture. ; 

At St. Nicholas a somewhat similar medley presents 
itself. The south doorway is a fine example o! the 
stvle of Henry If., good in proportion, moulding. and 
ornament, weak in the similarity of treatment the 
In the use of the fret and in eejeral 
character it is somewhat similar to the west door of 
St. Nizier. The piers and arches of the interior are 
Flamboyant, but there is curious Renaissance vaulting 
to the aisle chapels and over the charming est 
gallery, and some of the tracery is also of Renaissance 
type. There is an interesting stair on the north side 
near the east end. 

The Church of St. Martin has the most Classic west 
front in Troyes, consisting of a great Corinthian colon- 
nade over a simple doorway, contrasting stranyvely 
with a lanky wooden bell-turret. In this church avain 
can be seen the struggle between Gothic and Classic, 
for there is Renaissance tracery, but Gothic arches and 
vaulting ; Dorie capitals are used to the piers, and 
round arches in the lower tier of apse and choir, but 
pointed ones above. A noteworthy feature in this 
church is its fine series of stained-glass windows dated 
1636. 

The main part of the Hétel de Ville, commenced 
in 1624, is a composition of two orders, the lower one 
treated as pilasters, the upper coupled columns, both 
entablatures being broken round the supports. The 
courtyard contains some interesting “* bits” in brick 


two stories. 


and stone. 

The Hotel Dieu, a simple dignified building of 
the eighteenth century, forms a quiet background 
for the display of an extremely elaborate railing and 
gate. 

There are many interesting houses in Troyes, 
notably the Hotels Mauroy, Vaulisant, and Marisy. 
These and the buildings alreadv considered make 
this town one of great interest to the architect. Its 
streets of old houses with tiled roofs, and walls in 
various mixtures of timber, brick, and stone—some 
not merely overhanging the street, but actually over- 
hanging the houses on the other side—make Troyes 
a happy hunting ground for the searcher after the 
picturesque, 

SENS. 

The cathedral, the chief attraction of Sens, is one 
of the first of Gothic cathedrals. It is particularly 
interesting to us because of its connection, through its 
architect, with Canterbury Cathedral. Commenced 
in 114, built in the main in the twelfth century, it was 
not completed until early in the sixteenth. It is 
sexpartite vaulted, with heavy transverse ribs of 
pointed form, the main ribs being supported on 
massive piers with great shafts running right up from 
floor to vault, while the intermediate ribs are sup- 
ported on coupled columns, with the vaulting shaits 
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resting, in the manner unfortunately usual in early 
French Gothic work, on the capitals, which in this 
case still show traces of their Classic origin. The tri- 
forium is formed with coupled arches under coupled 
containing arches. Prac tic ally the omplete develop- 
ment of French windows can be studied here. There 
are great round arched windows in the aisles ; lancet 
windows in the west ; geometrical tracery at the 
east end, the west front, and in the « le restory Flam- 
transepts, and 
The north 
tower is incomplete, but the southern one rises to a 


front 


hoyant windows are to be found in th 


Renaissance examples in the apse chapels. 


| 
completed witl a 


vood height and is Renaissance 
cupola. The three porta!s of the west front have good 
sculpture in the tympana and in statuettes, fine 
medieval arabesques being carved on the sides of the 
dividing pillar ol the central doorway Th door in 
the south transept is Late Gothic, with a great window 
over it ; the railings here date from 1762. 

To the south of the cathedral are the official build- 


Duc. The huge 
roof is covered with brilliantly coloured tiles arranged 
in geometrical patterns, whi 
painful to the eyes in a hundred years’ time. In the 
lower part of this building are the dungeons and the 
Judgment Hall, now containing a collection of remark- 
able Early Renaissance canopies removed from the 
cathedral. The vaulted synod hall on the upper floot 
has been very considerably restored. 

The Archbishop’s Palace, built to the south of the 
south transept in the sixteenth century, but restored 
about 1898, is an excellent example of the Early 
Renaissance blending of Late and Italian 
features. The doorway to the street is particularly 
pleasing. The later wing, of the time of Henry II1.— 
lacks the charm of the earlier work, but makes up 
for this in the minds of some by 
and a 
methods. 

In a convent garden in the suburb of St. Savinien, 
shut out from what little life there is in Sens, a per- 
severing explorer may, or more probably may not, 
discover the Church of St This interesting 
building of the eleventh century has been restored in 
parts, but a good deal of the old work remains. The 
crypt and some of the columns are probably of earlier 
date than the eleventh century 

In another retreat almost as peaceful as the convent 


ings, which were restored by Viollet-] 


ich one hopes will be less 





Gothic 


increased restraint 


somewhat closer adherence to Classical 


Savinien. 


gardens in the same suburb may be found the chapel 
of St. Jean, once an abbey chapel, now the chapel of a 
hospital. While in the 
and modern alterations have 
arched wall arcades and Flamboyant 
elsewhere the main 


ome Renaissance 
made, and round 

windows appear ; 
building is a fine example of 
thirteenth-century work, containing excellent capitals 
of the period. It has a nave of wide span with a 
simple quadripartite vault, and an apse with an ambu- 
latory and central chapel. There is no triforium, but 
a passage way is arranged round thi The 


with ax od 


west ¢ nd 


bee 


window Ss. 
hospital is an eighteenth-century building, 
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dormers in its mansard roof, and shady, ‘estfy] 
cloisters. ; 

The Church of St. Maurice, on an island in the river, 
built with piers alternately large and small wit! some 
good early capitals, was evidently intended to havea 
sexpartite vault, but the present vault is a Late 
Gothic one with good bosses, some of which show in 
their strap work indications of the Early Renaissance, 
which also show in some of the tracery. The exterior, 
with its fléche and along tiled roof terminating »t the 
east end in half-timber gables, is distinctly picturesque. 


St. Pierre, a church built in the thirteenth ani six- 
teenth centuries, contains in the earlier part, single, 
two-light, and three-light Jancet windows, also two-light 
windows with openings pierced in the heads below the 


dripstones. It has an aisle of Flamboyant work, and 
panelling, reredos, and ironwork of the Renaissance 
period. 
‘ mn . . . 

here are other interesting examples of architecture 


of various periods in Sens, such as the Lycée Nationale 
with a good Late Renaissance facade, and the half- 
timbered Maison d’Abraham and Maison Jean Cousin, 
and in the old Town Hall a fine collection of Roman 
remains indicates that Roman buildings of consider- 
able importance must have been erected in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The new Town Hall * has neither the sincerity of 
Gothic, the charm of the Early Renaissance, the play- 
fulness of Rococo work, nor the restraint of the Later 
Renaissance. 

VILLENEUVE-SUR-YONNE. 

The journey from Sens to Auxerre may well be 
broken at the little town of Villeneuve-sur-Yonne. 
The eastern half of the church here was built about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, two bays in 
the middle of the south side belong to the end of that 
century, three bays on the north side to the fourteenth 
century, while the western part was built in the six- 
teenth century. The result is somewhat extraordinary. 
The west front retains the typical French Medisval 
triple portals, but they are carried out in classical 
forms: above the portals great gargoyles project 
from a block cornice, and the curious rose window is 
surmounted with a heavy classical archivolt. On the 
north side, except at the east end, the aisle roofs 
run more or less accidentally into the clerestory 
windows, and shops have been built between the 
buttresses. The more easterly windows are of heavy 
plate tracery; those of the three bays near the 
centre are of later and lighter type, while those near 
the west end have Renaissance tracery. Internally, it 
may be noted that while all the piers have shafts down 
to the floor, those in the eastern half of the church are 
built alternatively heavy and light as if a sexpartite 
vault had been intended, but a quadripartite one was 
built. The apse vault is pierced with circular holes, 
there is a passage way but no trifurium chamber, and 
a“ glory” and other Renaissance features have been 


* JouRNAL R.I,B.A., 9 February 1907. 
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plastered on the spandrels of the aps At each end 

of the main street there is an interesting medieval 

eateway, but the charm of the River Yonne, part of 

which is crossed bv a sturdy twelfth-centurv bridge. 

will probably prove more attractive than the remain- 

ing objects of interest in Ville w-Yonn 
AUXERRI 

Auxerre is built on a fine hill at the base of which 
flows the Yonne. So. from the east side of the river a 
remarkably fine view is obtained of the cathedral, and 
further to the right. the abbev church of St. Germain. 
both about half way up the hill and partly hidden by 
the domestic buildings which nestl snuel\ against 
them. 

The cathedral was comment the east end about 
1215. the nave being of the fourteent] ntury he 
crypt, however, is of the eleventh century, and contains 
fine Corinthianesyue capitals and interesting mural 
paintings. The building consists of a nave and chou 


with single aisles, trans pts, a polygonal apse with an 
aisle, and a lady chapel of unusual square form. The 
junction of this lady chapel with the ambulatory 1s 
unusually well-managed, two slender shafts being 
placed in front of it to s Ipport vaulting. In the 
early work in the choir the vault shafts rest on the piet 
capitals, there is a simple arcaded passage way with 
wall close behind at the triforium level, and the 
clerestory windows contain fine glass. In the nave 
large shafts forming part of the piers come right down 


to the floor, but here again the ti 


orium is only a 


ly near the piers 


passage, giving a dark shadow onl 
where the passage is recessed There is a fine open 


space in front of the church. so an excellent view can 


he obtained of the west end. whi 


; I h possesses three 
richly sculptured doorways and the usual central rose- 


window. There is a great north tower, but the 
southern one remains uncomple 





Of the abbey church of St. Germain the early nave 
has been destroyed, so that t fine Romanesque 
steeple is separated from the church. The uppel 
stage of this tower is made octagonal with pinnacles 
placed over the angles of the square towel stage To 


mask the change from square to octagon, so that the 


entasised spire 1 sts onan octago! al wall. The steeple 
is one of considerable beauty . the only doubt ful feature 
being a curious excrescence between the angle but- 
tresses in the upper part of the lowest stage. Not- 
withstanding the vast number of tombs it contains, 


the crypt 1s the most inte resting part of the abbey 


because of its remarkable early capitals, particularly 
one which is evidently the result of a crude atte mpt 
to reproduce a Roman Ionic capital.* 
The Church of St. Eusébe 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
windows of Flamboyant type in th 
the buttresses of the nave, and the eastern part of the 
church is of the sixteenth century 


principally of the 
There are, however, 


( hapels between 


with Gothic con- 


struction but semi-circular arches and Renaissance 


* JOURNAL R.!.B.A., Sth N mber 1901, 7 


p. =< 
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detail and tracery. The nave arches are poi: -d, the 
passage way in the triforium ts treated with pled 
pointed arches under semi-circular enclosing: hes. 
Single-pointed windows are used in the clerest , and 


the vault is a simple quadripartite examp|. with 


heavy shafts coming down to the floor. The tr/orium 


illustrates to some extent the development early 
French Gothic, part of it being rather later thon the 
rest. On the north side of the chureh is fine 
Romanesque steeple, very similar to that St. 
Germain, but here the upper part of the tower i- not a 
true octagon, the angle sides being smaller thin the 


others,and the change from square to octagon is formed 
in the story below by means of a kind of broa 

The Church of St. Pierre possesses a fine Late Cothie 
tower built between the vears 1536-1577. 1 re- 
mainder of the church was begun about 1564 and 
finished about 1630, and belongs to the latter part of 
the Early Renaissance. The west front is an «labo- 
rate more or less classical composition, consisting 
of three tiers of coupled columns with niches 


between. The lower order is Tonic, the uppe ones 


Corinthian and Composite. The window immed 
above the central doorway is pointed, but all the others 
are either circular or semi-circular headed, and all, 
except the one in the gable, have tracery. The {lying 
buttresses are treated in classic fashion with niches 
and curved pediments. The doorway with niche over 
near the west end of the south side is beautifully 
detailed. Internally, the general appearance is 
Gothic, but in most cases the arches are semi-circular; 
the circular piers have Corinthian capitals (some 
unfinished) and the vault has semi-circular and ellip- 
tical ribs. The space in front of the church is guarded 
by a fine, but much decayed, archway built about 
1570. 

Of the secular buildings in Auxerre there 1s, first, a 
fifteenth-century gateway with a clock-tower over. 
The roof of this is quite new, and most of the work has 
been much restored. The Museum and Library, once 
the Law Courts, is a brick and stone building of Late 
Renaissance type, in which Doric pilasters are used. 
Its slated roof has conspicuous skylights, and, gene- 
rally speaking, the building appears to have been con- 
siderably spoilt. Interesting Renaissance fagades 
occur in a chapel-like building with a steep roof in the 
Rue Michelet, another at the end of the Caserne 
Gonré, and a third to a girls’ school. In the Rue de 
Paris several good Renaissance houses have been 


itely 


turned into shops, and here also, on a corner site, Is a 
fine Renaissance house with a courtyard. In the Rue 
du Temple, just opposite the Hotel de l’Epee, an 
excellent Renaissance house now serves as a café: tO 
the south of the cathedral there is a half-timber house 
with Francois I. pilasters, and, at the corner of the 
Rue Fécanderie, some excellent Early Renaissance 
The Bureau of Roads and 
Bridges is a good example of Renaissance work in 
brick and stone ; an earlier example of the use of these 
materials occurs in the Collége Amyot, the chapel of 


carving may be found. 
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which is now a theatre. Auxerre, placed upon a 
hill above the tree-lined banks of the broad river, its 
fine churches lifting their towers above tiled roofs 
and chimneys of thin red bricks, is indeed a worthy 
capital of the Department of the Yonne. 


VEZELAY. 

A pleasant motor ride of about ten miles from 
Sermizelles brings one to Vézelay. To do this in the 
early morning is in itself excellent, but necessitates 
spending the previous night—which can be spent to 
better advantage at Auxerre—at Sermizelles. Vézelay 
is a delightful old-world little town standing on a hill 
commanding charming views. The Porte Neuve (a 
gateway, between two towers, enriched with Flam- 
boyant tracery) and most of the old ramparts remain, 
and in the town are several interesting old houses 
and the seventeenth-century clock-tower of the parish 
church. 

The abbey, which stands in the highest part of the 
town and so dominates it, consists of a nave built 
in the early years of the twelfth century, a closed 
narthex of somewhat later date but completed before 
1140, and Early Gothic transepts, choir, and a rect- 
angular chapter-housc. The narthex—either open 
or closed—is an important feature in the churches of 
Burgundy. The chapter-house is a much restored 
building with a ribbed-groined vault of semi-circular 
arches supported on two central columns. It is open 
to a cloister which has a half-barrel vault. For the 
restoration of the Abbey Viollet-le-Duc was respon- 
sible, and it should be said, in fairness to his memory, 
that when he tackled the building it was in a 
thoroughly bad condition. The nave—to begin with 
the earliest part—is an early example of the use of 
groined vaults, introduced in order to obtain a 
clerestory above the springing level. The vaulting 
bays are oblong, so approximately semi-circular cross 
ribs and stilted wall ribs were used: no ribs are used 
at the groins, which are awkwardly twisted. Clustered 
piers are used with shafts coming right down to the 
floor. There is no triforium, and the vault starts 
low down to reduce the thrust. Light is obtained 
from windows high up in the aisles and from the 
clerestory previously mentioned. The aisles have 
similar vaults to those of the nave, but the bays being 
In the Early Gothic 
choir diminished and entasised circular columns take 
the place of the sturdy clustered piers; they form, 
however, poor supports for the vault ribs. Some of the 


square the problem was simpler. 


arches in the choir are pointed, but others are semi- 
circular. The choir triforium with its strong shadow 
is extremely effective, and may with advantage be 
compared with other methods of treating this portion 
of the interior of a church. The thrust of the nave 
vault had not been adequately resisted, and this 
have been when the narthex 
was built, for in the latter the vaults are made 
pointed and the aisles were built in two stories 
the better to support the vault. This, in 


seems to realised 


nave 
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fact, is one of the earliest pointed groin 
in France. There is no clerestory in this \arthex. 
but windows are arranged at the back of the 
triforium chamber. The sculptures of the a!bey are 
of great interest, the tympanum over the great doors 
from the narthex to the nave representiny Christ 
bestowing the Holy Spirit upon His disciples, Ag 


Vaults 


Professor Simpson states in his History 0/ Arehi- 
tectural Development, the sculptures of thi period 
in Burgundy are noted for the fact that th heads 
are of normal size ; usually at this time they were too 


large. The capitals in the abbey at Vézelay vary 
very considerably, some following the Classic Corin- 
thian very closely, while others have more of the 
freedom and vigour usual in Romanesque work, 
Beneath the choir is an interesting crypt, of which 
four piers are stated to belong to an earlier church, 
Others were added when the new choir was built, 
and further ones in the eighteenth century to support 
a wall built across the apse. This wall has been 
removed, hut the extra supports in the crypt remain. 
The west end of the abbey has been considerably 
restored. There are three doorways, the central one 
being divided by a central pier and having a sculp- 
tured tympanum. Above this doorway is a great 
curved pediment of pointed arch form. Of the two 
western towers only the southern one remains, and 
of the transept towers the northern has disappeared. 
Sr. PERE-sous-VEZELAY. 

At St. Pére-sous-Vézelay, rather more than a mile 
from Vézelay, on the road to Avallon, is the interesting 
Church of St. Pierre, built chiefly in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. At the west end is a fine open narthex with 
three portals at the front and unglazed windows at the 
sides, the vault over it being supported by two internal 
piers. To the north of the narthex there is a fine 
tower of about 1240, with many detached shafts, 
three, for instance, standing on each angle formed by 
the octagonal upper stage. To the south of the nar- 
thex another tower seems to have been intended but 
not built. The main front gable behind the narthex 
seems to bear no clear relation to the church, and the 
use to which the arch started over the central portal 
of the narthex was to be put is doubtful. . Internally, 
the church is seen to have simple quadripartite vaults, 
but the aisle bays are longer from east to west than 
from north to south, giving stilted cross ribs. Alter- 
nate vaulting shafts come right down to the floor as if 
intended for a sexpartite vault, the others stop on 
corbels above the nave capitals as in much English 
work. In the apse there are no capitals to the main 
arcade, and all the vault shafts rest on corbels. Very 
heavy cross ribs are used in the aisle vaults, and heavy 
shafts are formed at the back of the piers to take 
them. The lower joints of the arches in both nave and 
choir arcade are kept horizontal to correspond with 
those of the vault ribs. Simple lancet windows are 
used in the aisles, and, in the clerestory, two-light 
geometrical windows, which are kept well back from 
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the wall rib of the vault, and a passage way arranged 
in front, there being no triforium. As the chancel 
arches are higher than those of the nave, this passage 
way has to rise in steps which show in front of the west 
chancel bay. The general appearance of the church, 
both externally and internally, except at the east end, 
is very heavy. 
, AVALLON 

Avallon, charmingly situated on the side of a steep 
hill, is reached from Vi a motor ride of about 
ten miles through delightful scenery. A number of its 
towers and other remains of the old fortifications still 


AZ lav ] V 


exist, together with a much-restored fifteenth-century 
oht over a gateway, 


clock-tower, rising to a great hel 
a number of interesting houses of 
severe Hotel de Ville ol the Late Renaissance, and a 
Place, which, as Mr. Blomfield says, would dignify any 
Avallon contains but 


various dates,. a 


capital in Europe, although 
6,000 inhabitants.” 

The Church of St. Martin is an interesting example 
of Renaissance work, the designer having tried to com- 
bine the traditional ste¢ ply pitel ed roof with the flat 
pediment which was then becoming fashionable. The 
interior of the church is dark, light coming from a good 

st end and from side 
windows also near the east end. The most important 
building in Avallon is, however, the Church of St. 
I front two 
creat richness and beauty. 


dome on pendentives near the e 


Lazare, which in its west 
Romanesque portals of 


The shafts in these doorways are treated in various 


possesses 


ways, some plain, some twisted, and some both 
while round the southern 


classic key 


twisted and enriched, 
doorway there is a very 
The treatment of the drapery of the figures closely 
To the north 
Renaissance tower, 


ornament. 


resembles that of archaic Greek work. 
of the west front is a very poot 
entered by a simple small doorway whi h presents 
a striking contrast to the earlier ones. The church 
is vaulted with pointed groined vaults of domical 
type, but with cross ribs and wall ribs only. The 
arches are also pointed, and in the clerestorvy and 
high up in the aisles are small pointed windows. At 
the east end of the chur 
vaulted with pointed semi-domes. To the south of St. 
s the fifteenth-century 


-h are three parallel apses 


Lazare, and entered from it, 


Church of St. Pierre. Its interior is an unpleasant spec- 
tacle, having been much restored and painted. 
SEMUR-EN-AUXOIS. 
Semur is a delightful old town, beautifully situ- 
ated, retaining the four towers of its old castle and a 


medieval gateway, and possessing several interesting 
examples of Renaissan e seculal work. The principal 
building, the Church of Nétre-Dame, is one of the 


finest examples of Gothic architecture in Burgundy, 


most of it having been built during the thirteenth cen- 
turv. It consists of a nave with single aisles, a chevet 
with three almost circular radiating chapels, large 


: bs a es 
chapels off the north aisle. three smaller ones oft the 
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eastern end of the south aisle, and a great 


EN Nar- 
thex at the west end. Over the crossing t): re js st 
octagonal tower and spire, and there are tw WeTs at 
the west end. Internally, the church suffers -omewhat 
from the narrowness of the nave, which has quadri- 


partite vault with shafts coming down to ‘he floor. 
There is no triforium chamber, but a passa 
formed with openings through the piers. 
has an arcade at the triforium level, and its 
shafts rest on an extra piece of abacus \y 
The capitals in this church are 
particularly fine, and the central boss in the apst 
vault, representing the coronation of the Virgin, is one 
of the finest in France. Other features of iiterest jn 
the church are the eighteenth-century railings, the 
chapel screens of various dates, Flamboyant, Early 
Renaissance and Later Renaissance, a remarkably fine 
ciborium, and stained glass representing various indus- 
tries. On the portals of the west front is carved a series 
of animals. Surely Caran d’Ache, the great French 
humourist, must have seen these before designing the 
toys he put on the market a few years ago. 


* Way is 
1e choir 
vaulting 
ked on 


the pier capitals. 


Dison. 

The Cathedral of St. Bénigne at Dijon hclongs 
principally to the later part of the thirteenth century, 
but it is interesting chiefly because of its crypt, which 
dates from the early years of the eleventh century. 
The first church here was built in the sixth century, 
rebuilt in the ninth, and again rebuilt between the 
years 1002 and 1018, and of this church the crypt re- 
mains. It consists of a circular space surrounded by a 
double circle, with eight columns in the inner circle and 
sixteen in the outer. The capitals of these columns, 
some belonging to the early part of the eleventh cen- 
tury and others to the end of the eleventh century, are 
exceedingly interesting. 

The Church of St. Philibert was partly built during 
the twelfth century. It is now used as a storehouse. 
A small doorway shows classic influence very strongly 
in its beautiful ornament and Corinthianesque 
capitals. 

The Church of N6étre-Dame, built about 1210, has 
a great open narthex with two central piers, and a west 
front remarkable for its extraordinary horizontality, a 
horizontality given by two tiers of arcades and by the 
bands of sculpture which separate them. The church 
is sexpartite vaulted, the vault shafts resting on the 
octagonal abaci of the crocket capitals to the circular 
piers. Circular windows occur in the choir triforium, and 
there is a great circular window without tracery in 
each transept, the remaining windows being lancets. 
A passage way is formed in front of the clerestory wit- 
dows, and the triforium in the nave and transepts con- 
sists of three arches supported on two slender shafts in 
each division with the wall fairly close behind. 

The fifteenth-century Church of St. Jean, covered 
with a timber-barrel vault, has Flamboyant windows in 
its chapels, but its eastern window has been filled in and 
covered internally by a great painting. 
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The west front of St. Michel is a fine example of 
the attempt to treat the medieval triple portal with 
Renaissance forms. The lower part of the work is of 
the Francois I. style ; the upper part, in which the two 
towers are treated with a series of more or less classic 
Karly Renais- 
The interior is principally Late Gothic, with 
simple vaulting throughout. There is neither cleres- 
tory nor triforium to the nave, and in the apse tall 
windows rise in one height. The aisle windows have 
Renaissance tracery, and Later Renaissance wood- 
work surrounds the piers at the crossing. 
The Church of St. Etienne, 
stately classic west front, treated with coupled three- 


orders, belongs to a late ph use of the 


sance. 


now the Bourse, has a 
quarter columns, Ionic in the lower story and Com- 
a pediment, which 
pit hed roof behind. 
1630, built at a time 
‘ining ground in France, 
is an example of the tendency towards the arbitrary 
use of architectural forms. 

The House of the 
Forges, is a somewhat earlier example 
the later part of the stvle of Henry Il. In this building 
architectural forms are even less under- 
standing, and the carving is considerably overdone. 
The Maison des ( the 
period. Ward, In book on the French Renais- 
sance, describes this as a timber house, but its general 
The Hotel de Vogiié, of 


] 


much more pleasing, architectural 


posite above, and terminated b 
mere or less conceals the steepl 
The 


when formal classicism was ¢% 


Carmelite Church of 


No. 38 Rue des 


belonging to 


(mbass id S, 


used vith 


arvatides belongs to same 


iis fine 


appearance is very masonic. 
1610, is 
features here being 


about 
reason and the 
ornament used with greater discrimination. The main 
1 
i 


used with more 
doorway opens into a well-<« eslone d logela, the only 
The 
not dis- 
ng as those which 


part of the building in which an order is used. 


roofs are of coloured tiles in patterns now 
pleasing, but once possibly as 
offend the eve at Sens 

The Palais de during the 
reign of Louis XII., possesses a somewhat fussy facade, 
designed, about 1570, by Hugues Brouhée, who pro- 


Justi e, commenced 


bably also designed some of the houses to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 
In the middle of Dijon there is a 


buildings 


great group ol 
Place d’ Armes. 
Includedinthe group are the remains of the fourteenth- 
century palace of the great Dukes of Burgundy. Part 
of this palace is now used as a museum, its guardroom 
containing the magnificent tombs of Philip the Bold 
together with the Well of 
Moses in a lunatic asylum in the outskirts of Dijon 
were the work of the Dutch sculptor Sluter, and were 
of great importance in the development of art in 
France. Of the old palace there also remain the lofty 
Tour de la Terrasse, the Tour de Bar with an inter- 
esting Renaissance staircase, and the fine kitchen of 
about 1450, which reminds one of Glastonbury, but is 
square, and has two fireplaces on each of three sides. 
In other parts of the group may be found excellent 
examples of Renaissance work of various periods, 


facing the semi-circular 
] 


and John the Fearless, which 
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including the fine eighteenth-century stair of the 
Palais des Etats. 

Before leaving Dijon one or two examples «f secy. 
lar work may well be noted in the Rue Vanner'e, such 


as the delightful oriel of 1570 at No. 66, and t! 
flippant Rococo door at No. 39—an examp 
Musical Comedy type of architecture. 


lainty 
ot the 


BEAUNE. 

After Dijon, a town of some 74,000 inha' itants. 
man churches. fine secular buildings, a bus\ ulway 
station, and open-air cinema shows, it was a pleasant 
change to reach the quiet little town of Leaune, 
Here what was once a filteenth-century hospital Is 
the place most sought after by tourists. [1 main 
room has a oreat pointed barrel-roof ot tim r. and 
simple lancet windows, but Flamboyant windows 
occur in the chapel at the end, which also possesses 


some wretched modern fittings. In other rooms may 
be seen some interesting Late Renaissance panelling, 
and an altar-piece, probably by Roger van Wevden 
In the courtyard a quiet Renaissance block wit! 


pleasant dormers and an old tiled roof compares very 
favourably with the much restored earlier buildings, 
some covered with new blue slates and others witl 
gaudy patterned tiles. There are also in Beaune the 
remains of a fifteen-century castle, an early fifteenth- 
century belfry of the old Hétel de Ville; near the 
latter an old building, now used asa book shop, which 
possesses two interesting courts, one Late Gothic, and 
the other Early Renaissance; a Renaissance church, 
an eighteenth-century Hotel de Ville, and the Porte 
Nicholas of the sarne period, Of Greater importa ce 
than these is the Church of Né6étre-Dame of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Externally, the 
leading features are the central tower and the great 
open narthex, but the interior is more interesting. 
Ilere may be noted the central dome supported on 
half domes in the angles, the ribbed barrel vault made 
pointed and so exerting less thrust than a sem- 
the round-headed windows in the 
clerestory, the walls of which are very thick to take 


clr ular one, 


the thrust, the triforium treated somewhat like a 
Classic arcade, the pointed main arches, and the 
fluted pilasters at the front of the piers. There are 


+ +} 
ctie 


similar pilasters at the back of the piers, but a 
sides three-quarter columns are used. 
TouRNUS. 

From Beaune we proceeded to Tournus, where there 
is a remarkably interesting abbey church,* the nave 
and closed narthex of which were finished about 1019 
(with the possible exception of the nave vault, which 
may date from the end of the eleventh century), the 
choir, with apse, ambulatory, and three square chapels 
belonging to the next century. The abbey was once 
fortified, and is reached by passing between two grea 
circular towers. The exterior of the church, with its 


* For a fuller account of this see article by Mr. Clement Heaton. 
JouvRNAL, R.1L.B.A., 6th Febraary 1909. 
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thin pilasters and arched corbels, probably owes 
somet!ing to German or Italian Romanesque influ- 
ence. In erecting this building a very interesting 
experiment was tried. The barrel vaults, even when 
pointel, were not very safe when balanced on a 
clerestory, so here the barrel vaults were built across 
the church supported on transverse arches which 
bring the thrust low down. At the same time, 
this scheme allows of windows being placed high 
up in the vault. The half domes to the angles under 
the central dome are supported on shafts similarly 
to the arrangement at Le Puy. The narthex 
with a groined vault over its “nave” and barrel 
vaults over its “aisles” of three bays on each side 
reminds one forcibly of the scheme of the Basilica of 
(Constantine, while the chamber over the narthex, 
with a barrel-vaulted “nave” over a clerestory 
supported by quadrant vaults over the “ aisles ” is 
anotlier interesting piece of building work. 


PARAY-LE-MONIAL. 

The priory church at Paray is very similar to the 
one it Beaune. [t has an open narthex and a very 
similar general arrangement of the interior, with 
ribbed pointed barrel vault supported on a clerestory, 
a somewhat classic treatment of the triforium, a 
pointed nave arcade, and a central dome with semi- 
domes in the angles below. Here, however, the fluted 
pilasters are only used on the face of the piers and not 
at the back as at Beaune. The abbey church at 
Cluny is stated to have had much in common with 
the example at Paray. 

There is also at Paray an interesting Early Renais- 
sance town hall with mullioned and transomed 
windews, panelled pilasters, medallions, shell orna- 
ments, steep roofs, important dormers, and other 
features usual in work of the period. 


AUTUN. 

The Roman remains at Autun are extremely 
important, including as they do the two fine gateways, 
the Porte St. André and the Porte d’Arroux, a so- 
called Janus Temple, a stone pyramid, and indications 
of a theatre and an amphitheatre. Each of these 
gates consists of two large central arches and a small 
arch on each side, with a continuous arcade of slender 
proportions in the upper story, that of the Porte 
d’Arroux having Corinthian pilasters, while Ionic 
ones are used in the other example. It seems pro- 
bable that the treatment of the triforium in some of 
the neighbouring churches owes something to the 
design of the upper portion of these gateways. 

The Romanesque cathedral at Autun, of which the 
exterior has been considerably restored, has the usual 
narthex, this time an open one. The sculptured 
tympanum over the west door, representing the Last 
Judgment, is a fine example of the work of the Bur- 
gundian school. Internally this church is perhaps 
the best example of the type described at Beaune 
and Paray ; in this case fluted pilasters are used on 


all sides of the piers, and the capitals bear strong 
testimony to their classic origin. The Early Gothic 
apse has a classic reredos surmounted by a “ glory.” 
The Hotel Rolin, a fifteenth-century house now used 
as a museum, the Cavalry School of 1669, with gardens 
stated to have been laid out by Le Notre, the Grand 
Séminaire with Renaissance chapel and cloisters, the 
Jesuit College of 1709, the adjoining church of Nétre- 
Dame built some fifty vears later with the customary 
pediment-headed Classic front masking a steeply 
roofed building, a Renaissance fountain near the 
cathedral, and the remains of the old ramparts, are 
some of the less important possessions of Autun. 


NEVERS. 

The cathedral at Nevers, the next town on our list, 
is perhaps principally interesting because of its 
Romanesque transept and apse with semi-dome at 
the west end, which result in a very effective view from 
the east. The nave and eastern apse are of the four- 
teenth century, the former having a somewhat 
inglish appearance internally, being less lofty than 
is usual in France. An arcaded passage way is arranged 
at the triforium level of the nave, but the choir has a 
glazed triforium. On the south side of the cathedral 
is a fine Late Gothic tower, and a considerable 
amount of Flamboyant work occurs on both the 
south and north sides. The choir possesses some good 
Late Renaissance stalls and a modern baldachino. 

The Church of St. Etienne is more interesting 
than the cathedral, being based more or less on the 
Auvergne type of Romanesque, except that here the 
ribbed semi-circular barrel vault was raised on a 
clerestory. The internal effect is certainly very 
pleasing, the dark shadow in the triforium being far 
more cflective than the arcades or passage ways seen 
in some of the churches previously considered, and 
the bright lights in the apse contrast finely with the 
dark shadow under the chancel arch and the softer 
effects in the nave. The aisles have groined vaults, 
half-barrel vaults are used over the triforium, barrel 
vaults over the transept. and there is the usual dome 
supported on semi-domes at the crossing. The east 
end shows the typical Auvergne arrangement of semi- 
circular apse and aisle with three circular radiating 
chapels, the roofs of the latter intersecting the aisle 
roof somewhat awkwardly. The southern chapel 
is apparently largely modern, as a few years ago a 
larger rectangular building occupied this position. 

The Ducal Palace at Nevers, now partly a Court of 
Justice and partly a Museum, was built in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The Louis XII. stair tower 
is an extremely interesting example of the transition 
from Gothic to Renaissance. An indication of the new 
movement may be noted in the carved draperies. 
The dormer windows, treated in three different ways, 
belong tu somewhat later times. 

St. Pierre is a seventeenth-century chureh of what 
was once a Jesuit College. Its somewhat lofty west 
front is treated with the Doric order in the lower stage 
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and the Ionic above. The church consists of a nave, 
choir, and trans: pts, with an apse to the choir and one 
to each transept, a large sauar central space being 





cleverly provided by forming a square compartment 
in cach of the external angles of the cross. The build- 
ing is barrel vaulted, with sen 


i-don 5; ovel the apses, 


and a dome on pendentives over the crossing. 

In the Rue de l’Oratorie may |} 
to be the west front of 
bad condition and apparently 


found what appears 
a Renaissance church, now in 
used for some unim- 
portant secular purpose. 

The Church of Ste. Marie is, if possible, a worse—or, 
as some might say, a better—example of the Baroque 
style than the example seen at Dijon. The interior is 
comparatively plain, but the florid front is, of 
course, purely a piece of scenery 
tectural. 

The Porte du Croux is an interesting example of 
late fourteenth-century work, 


is a simple, formal effort of the eighteenth century. 


west 


or less archi- 


more 
while the Porte de Paris 


BourRGES. 
From Nevers we will proceed to Bourges, where we 
had the pleasure of staying at the hotel described by 
Henry James in his A Little Tour in France. We 
will first glance at the famous cathedral, started in the 
twelfth century, principally built in the thirteenth,and 
finished in the sixteenth. Externally,the most strik- 
ing features are the remarkable west front with its five 
oreat portals, the western towers, the lateral portals, 
the great roof unbroken by transept or central tower, 
and the chevet. The interior is extremely impressive, 
the aisles adjoining the nave having practically the 
proportions of an English cathedral have, possessing 
on one side main arcade, triforium 
tory, and on the other the great arcade of the nave. 
Above the latter, on the triforium 
arcade, and that a great clerestory 
arranged in the sexpartite vault. It is perhaps curious 
that in such a lofty building the main defect is the 
“ squatness ”” the parts 
magnificent stained glass here—particularly that in the 
lower windows of the apse Late t1 
some of the chapels, and Renaissance 


art ade and cleres- 


lave side, is the 


above again 


of some of There is some 


icerv occurs in 
detail may be 
found in the northern tower and in parts of the west 
front. 


The Church at St. Pierre, built between the 
twelfth and fifteenth centuries, is curious in possessing 
a sexpartite vault in which each intermediate cross rib 
comes over the apex of a nave arch, as though the 
church had been designed for a quadripartite vault. The 


apse arches are stilted to an extraordinary extent, giv- 
ing one the impression that the builders had not real- 
ised that the stilt necessarv with semi 
could be dispensed with when pointed ones were used. 
St. Bonnet, a sixteenth-century church, which was 
undergoing extensive alterations during our visit, is 
an interesting example of the work of the close of the 
Gothic period, while the Church of N6étre-Dame is a 
late Gothic building with Renaissance additions. 


circular arches 
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The House of Jacques Coeur, now the Law ( ts. 
is a fine example of fifteenth century seculai rk, 
Most of the roofs are unfortunately of new s| 
many in Bourges having been spoilt in this way- and 
other traces of this hand of the restorer are ily 
obvious. In the court is an excellent Late Gothic 
stair tower, while at the back of the building, avainst 
the suspiciously modern-looking walls and towers of 
the ancient fortifications, there is a remarkably tine 
statue of Louis XI. 

The Old Town Hall, now a school, possesses a 


quiet, dignified, Renaissance wing, and a Late Gothic 
stair tower. While this has carved figures apparently 
looking out of sham windows, as in the front of the 
House of Jacques Coeur, the general treatment is niuch 
freer than that of the stair at that house. These two 
stair towers may with advantage be compared with 
the one at Nevers, and with the one to which we shall 
presently come at Blois. 

The Hétel Cujas—now a museum—is a good ex- 
ample of Late Gothic and Early Renaissance work, 
while the Hotel Lallemand is a charming Louis XII. 
building, with fine fireplaces, stairs, stair turrets, 
doorways and other features. Italian influence is 
observable in the series of heads and in the freely 
treated orders, while the strength of the medimval 
tradition shows in the mullioned windows surmounted 
by dripstones. 

The Late Gothic building in the Rue des Toiles has 
a rather mysterious appearance until one discovers 
that it was not designed to be looked at from straight 
opposite, but sideways from the main street, into which 
the Rue des Toiles enters at an obtuse angle, all the 
mouldings having been distorted apparently with this 
object. 

Other buildings worthy of note in Bourges are the 
Hotel Dieu, a Late Gothic and Early Renaissance 
building, with Later Renaissance wings and a restful 
courtyard, the half-timber Maison de la Reine Blanche, 
and the Porte d’Ursin, a twelfth-century gateway, 
with a finely sculptured frieze. 


Buots. 

The Church of St. Nicholas, at Blois, adjoining a 
quietly designed Renaissance hospital, is an interesting 
building of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, which 
has suffered somewhat in the process of restoration, 
the central and two western towers being surmounted 
with new spiky spires. The church consists of a nave 
with aisles, a transept, a choir with double aisles, and 
an apse with single aisle and radiating chapels. With 
the exception of the wheel windows at the west end, 
simple pointed windows are used throughout. In the 
capitals of the interior may be seen the curved lower 
abacus and traces of the centre flowers of the classic 
prototype. 

The cathedral is a building of Gothic construction, 
but possessing much Renaissance detail. Renaissance 
influence shows most clearly in the tower, which 
is treated with the orders and terminated by a 
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cupola, and in the heavy horizontal panels in the 
triforium. 

The Church of St. Vincent, built during the first 
half of the seventeenth century, freed itself almost com- 
pletely from the shackles of the old building faith, and 
tied itself very securely with those of the new one. Its 
interior is slightly less ugly than its three-storied west 
front and its dome. 

From this example one passes with pleasure to the 
Louis XII. Hétel d’Alluye in the Rue St. Honoré with 
its delightful areaded court embellished with Italian 
medallions, charmingly carved perforated shutters, 
and {ine chimney-pieces. 

From the upper end of the Rue St. Honoré a fine 
view can be obtained down the Rue Denis Papin to 
the bridge over the Loire, designed by Gabriel, from 
the centre of one side of which rises a somewhat 
curious obelisk. 

Of the Chateau at Blois a certain amount dates 
from the thirteenth century, and there is also a fif- 
teenth-century chapel which looks remarkably young 
for itsage. In the Louis XII. eastern wing the 
Italian influence shows mainly in the strength of the 
horizontal line and in a few details. In the northern 
wing of 1515-80, with its famous staircase, the tradi- 
tional methods of building show in the mullioned and 
transomed windows, in the great dormers and chim- 
ney-stacks, in the steep roof, and in the general 
freedom of treatment, while the influence of the 
Italian school shows in the pilasters with arabesques 
and in other details. In the western wing of 1635-40 
may be seen the triumph of the Italian forces, not 
quite complete, perhaps, for the steep roof is still 
retained, but the exact symmetry of the design and 
the * correct ’’ use of the orders show that medieval 
ideas have given way before the onslaught of the 
rules and regulations of the later Renaissance. Part 
of a great movement this, for people were even 
getting more formal in their conversation. Now an 
attempt is being made to run a formal movement in 
architecture against the current, for in all other 
branches of art and in life itself we are surely getting 
less and less formal. 


ORLEANS. 

The Cathedral of St. Croix, the rebuilding of 
which began in 1601, seventy years after the comple- 
tion of the famous staircase at Blois, is a remarkable 
example of the persistence of Gothic, for while its hori- 
zontal lines are stronger than in Gothic work, and some 
of its features clearly belong to the Renaissance, the 
general schemes both of construction and of decoration 
are clearly medizeval. 

Other examples of ecclesiastical work in Orléans 
are the Late Gothic churches of St. Aignan and St. 
Kuverte ; St. Pierre, a medizeval building containing 
good Renaissance woodwork, and the Late Gothic and 
Karly Renaissance churches of St. Paul and Notre- 
Dame de Recouvrance. The secular work in Orléans 
is, however, far more interesting than the ecclesiastical, 
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the leading examples being the brick and stone Hotel 
de Ville of the time of Francois I., the Maison d’ Agnes 
Sorel (Musée Jeanne d’ Arc), a Louis XII. building with 
a delightful arcaded court of the Francois I. style, the 
Musée Historique of somewhat later date, the Musée 
de Peinture of the Louis XII. period, and some ex- 
tremely interesting Early Renaissance shops. At the 
other end of the scale, but almost equally interesting, 
are some of the modern shops in the Rue de la 
République. 

About 1750 a fine bridge was built across the river, 
and in continuation of this a main road was carried 
through to a square in the middle of the town. From 
this synare two main roads branch out, one leading to 
a fine open space, and the other now leads direct to 
the railway station, which can thus be seen from the 
square. Near the bridge a road cut diagonally leads 
to the market and incidentally gives a fine view of 
the cathedral, while from the main road just south of 
the square a wide branch road leads direct to the west 
front of the cathedral. The scheme of roads, together 
with the fine boulevards, adds considerably to the 
efficiency of Orléans. 

CHARTRES. 

Chartres is a city of many attractions quite apart 
from the cathedral. Of these the principal are the 
Church of St. Pierre, with its wide nave and narrow 
aisles, glazed triforium to the choir, fine stained glass 
and its enamels ; the Late Gothic and Karly Renais- 
sance Church of St. Aignan: the ruined Church of 
St. André ; the medieval Porte Guillaume, the half- 
timber stair turret of the eréche communale, the 
similarly constructed Maison du Saumon; the Hotel 
de Ville of the seventeenth century, Jargely con- 
structed of brick, the narrow and lofty Maison du 
Docteur, and the late eighteenth-century gates of the 
Hotel Dieu. 

Of the cathedral it is difficult and perhaps unneces- 
sary to write. It was principally built between the 
years 1194 and 1260, though much of the great crypt 


is of earlier date. It has single aisles to the nave, 


double aisles to the choir, and double aisles and 
radiating chapels to the apse. For France the 
transepts have a hold projection. It was one of 


the first churches to be covered with a pointed 
vault with groin ribs over oblong bays. The ribs 
of the vaulting are brought down to the ground, 
and its thrust is taken by curious wheel-like flying 
buttresses. The triforium is comparatively small, 
but there is a fine clerestory, the windows in which 
are formed in two lights with a great circle above. 
The building is somewhat low for its width in 
coniparison with other great French churches, 
hut the general effect of the interior is most impressive, 
owing principally perhaps to the wonderful stained 
glass. 

The two spires of the west front are fine examples of 
early and late methods of splre design, the southern 
one being started about 1110 and finished about 1170, 
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while the northern one was not finished until the six- 
teenth century. The fine sculptures of the early 
western doorways, the even finer sculptures of the 
great lateral portals, the wonderful Late Gothic and 
Early Renaissance choir-screen with its forty-one 
eroups of sculpture, and the thirteenth-century glass 
make this cathedral one of the most important of the 
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